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In Cloth, 75c. Paper, soc. 
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By Irene Osgood. 
Machell, R. B. A. 

An Oriental romance; an idyl in rhyth- 
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The pictures are admirably reproduced 
on fine paper, and mounted on extra heavy 
background in heavy portfolios, elegantly 
stamped and embossed, size 17x21 inches. 
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An edition de luxe, limited to 50 copies, 
each copy consisting of remargue proofs, 
printed on Japanese paper, signed in auto- 
graph by the author herself and by the ar- 
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more elaborate adornments, at the price 
of $50.00. 


Illustrated by R. 
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A Suggestion in Philosophy. By Noel 
Winter. 

Being :—The Outlines for a Methodized 
Course of Thought, in which is submitted 
a Proposition transfiguring the present Ul- 
timate Conclusions of Philosophy :—and 
to the effect that Inscrutability is a delu- 
sion; or, in other words, that the condi- 
tions necessary to Absolute Mysteryinvolve 
an Absurdity; that, in fact, theoretically 
speaking, Knowledge is possible for every- 
thing concerning which there is possibility 
of ignorance. Bound in cloth, Price $1 oo. 


Football and Love. 

By Burr W. McIntosh; illustrated by B. 
West Clinedinst; Decorative designs by 
Will Phillip Hooper. A story of the Yale- 
Princeton game of ’94. Read before ‘‘Un- 
cut Leaves,’? New York, Jan. 20, 1895. 

Price 50c. Beautifully bound in heavy 
Japanese paper, with handsome colored 
design. 


Keely and His Discoveries. 

Aerial Navigation, by Mrs. Bloomfield 
Moore. Price in Cloth, $2.50. 
Fancies Framed in Florentine. 


By Henry Russell Wray. Drawings by 
Vernon Howe Bailey. A series of Pastels. 
Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


The Purple Hyacinth. 


A Fairy Story. By Juniata Salsbury. 
Profusely illustrated by Will Phillip Hoop- 
er. Cloth $1.00. 

Women Who Laugh. 


A novel by Ella M. Powell. 
binding. Price 75c. 


Cloth 


The Last Cruise of the [liranda. 


A Record of Arctic Adventure, by Henry 
Collins Walsh. With numerous illustra- 
tions from photographs taken on the trip. 
Cloth. Price $1.00. 
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AN ANGLER’S HAUNT. 


Deep in far Devon’s heart it lies, 
Beside a rippling brambled stream 
Once mirrored in my waking eyes — 
It comes to me again in dream. 
A quiet corner, green and cool, 
Beneath a hedge of tangled bloom ; 
The swirl of a romantic pool, 
Where alders weave a tender gloom. 


Behind, a lovely azure maze, 

Fair bluebell squadrons guard the wold ; 
Beyond them on the raptured gaze 

The rough gorse flashes back its gold ; 
Birds dimly seen amid the screen 

Of lisping leaves that dance above, 
Whilst arrowy sunbeams slide between 

To kiss the summer flowers they love. 


In the grey hush of dawn, whilst still 
Rich June advances to her prime, 
Only the music of the rill 
Will break the silence of the time. 
At drowsy noon the trout will swim 
Unseen in watery glooms beneath, 
And draw below the dimpled brim 
The gaudy insects to their death. 


This picture ever hangs for me 

In memory’s halls, serenely fair ; 
Untarnished is the gold I see, 

The bluebells bloom forever there. 
In a charmed slumber seems to lie 

This sylvan haunt where none intrude, 
Screened from the burning summer sky — 

A deep, unbroken solitude ! 

F. B. Doveton. 


AT PARTING. 


So, with a last good-bye, 
In this grey hour you die 
To us, as we to you ; 
Parting is dying too, 
And distance, heart to heart despairing 
saith, 
Is but a name for death. 


To-morrow we shall say, 
‘Our thoughts reflect to-day 
His quiet room up-stairs, 
The lonely look it wears ; 
For all the house seems desolate and dim 
With want of only him.” 


What household things shall stand 
Hallowed, because your hand 
Has touched them! We shall miss 
Your help in that or this, 

And treasure even trivial words you said 
As memories of the dead. 
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You will bear with you thus 
Remembrances of us ; 
And, writing now and then 
Of stranger lands and men, 

Your tidings from afar shall reach us here 
As from another sphere : 


Just as if you, at last, 
That greater sea had passed 
Whose winds and waters yearn 
Outwards, and never turn, 
And, looking through the waste of silence 
lone, 
You called from the unknown. 


Even death is nothing more 
Than opening of a door 
Through which men pass away 
As stars into the day, 
And we, who see not, blinded by the light, 
Cry, ‘‘ They are lost in night !”’ 


Thus ever, near or far, 
Life seems but where we are ; 
Yet those we bid good-bye 
Find death is not to die, 
As you, departing from our daily strife, 
Go hence from life to life. 


Clasp hands and now farewell ! 
The word’s a passing knell, 
But ripening year by year 
Life triumphs there as here, 
Nor dark nor silent would the distance be 
Could we but hear and see. 
Spectator, A. St. Jonn ADCOCK. 


I counT the mercifullest part of all 
God’s mercies, in this coil of eighty 
years, 
Is that no sense of being disappears 
Or fails —I see the signal, hear the call — 
Can calmly estimate the rise and fall 


Of moth-like mortals in the ‘vale of 
tears,”’ 

And all His glorious works, the heavenly 
spheres, 


The ocean, and the earth’s unyielding wall, 
Remain for thought and wonder! Marvel- 
lous 
Is God’s creation, with its endless space, 
And those inhabited, bright walls, by 
law 
Divinely govern’d, as they shine on us, 
Still keeping through all time their or- 
‘dered place ; 
I bow my head in rapture and in awe ! 
Str HenRY PARKES. 











Adam Smith and his Friends. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
ADAM SMITH AND HIS FRIENDS. 

MorRE than a century has elapsed 
since the death of Adam Smith, but as 
yet the world at large has had little 
opportunity of making itself acquainted 
with the personality of an individual 
who has left upon it such deep and en- 
during marks. The great economist 
kept no journal at any period of his 
life. He was little addicted to writing 
letters. He insisted, only a week be- 
fore his death, upon his fiicnds de- 
stroying the whole of the manuscripts 
which he had left in an unfinished con- 
dition. Hence, for many long years 
there were but few materials out of 
which it would have been possible to 
construct with any kind of fulness the 
story of his life. As time has gone on, 
biographies of his contemporaries, and 
memoirs and letters in great number, 
have been published in which some 
mention, more or less incidental, of 
Adam Smith has been made, and it has 
become possible by piecing them to- 
gether and by making full use of the 
earlier biographical sketches, to pre- 
sent the public with a connected ac- 
count of his whole career, from the 
time when he attended as a little lad 
the burgh school at Kirkaldy, to the 
day of his death in Edinburgh, one of 
the most renowned literary personages 
of Europe. No complete life, then, of 
Adam Smith has ever yet been pub- 
lished. The fullest account of his 
career is still to be found in the essay 
which Dugald Stewart read on his life 
and works to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh only a couple of years after 
Smith’s death. Mr. McCulloch and 
Mr. Thorold Rogers, in publishing new 
editions of the ‘* Wealth of Nations,’’ 
have prefixed to that epoch-making 
work some account of the author’s life, 
but they were able to add little to the 
particulars given by Dugald Stewart. 
Lord Brougham, whose ‘‘ Lives of Men 
of Letters’ was published in 1846, in 
his chapter on ‘“* Adam Smith,” devoted 
himself rather to the discussion of the 
works of the philosopher than to mak- 


1 The Life of Adam Smith. By John Rae. 
London : 1895. 
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ing known to us the man. Thus it 
happens that one hundred and five 
years after his death Mr. Rae presents 
the public with the first complete biog- 
raphy of Adam Smith that has seen 
the light. 

It seems a long time since the year 
1740, when Adam Smith began his un- 
dergraduate life at Oxford. Yet before 
his death he became intimate with the 
poet Samuel Rogers, who was himself 
intimately known to many of our own 
contemporaries — the bridge of a single 
life thus connecting two periods suffi- 
ciently remote from each other in much 
besides length of years. 

Mr. Rae in the preparation of his 
work has shown both industry and 
judgment; and we believe he has 
been able to collect and weld together 
all the published information which 
exists having any important bearing 
upon Adam Smith’s career. In his 
undertaking, however, he has not con- 
tented himself with searching works 
already published ; he has made con- 
siderable use of the Hume correspond- 
ence in the possession of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh ; of the Carlyle 
correspondence, and the David Laing 
manuscripts in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh ; he has exam- 
ined every mention of Adam Smith in 
the records of the University of Glas- 
gow and the buttery books of Balliol. 
He has had access to many private 
letters, and information bearing upon 
Adam Smith’s career, in the possession 
of Professor Cunningham of Belfast, 
of Mr. Alfred Morrison, and others, 
and he shows himself to be well ac- 
quainted with the memoirs and _ biog- 
raphies, English and foreign, dealing 
with the second half of the eighteenth 
century, where many incidental refer- 
ences and allusions to the philosopher 
are to be found. The result of his 
labors is now before us in the very 
complete picture he has drawn of Adam 
Smith and his social surroundings in 
the latter half of the last century. 

Adam Smith was born at Kirkaldy in 
June, 1723. His father, Adam Smith, 
had been trained as a writer to the sig- 
net, and had been appointed immedi- 
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ately after the Union to the post of 
judge-advocate for Scotland. A year 
later he became private secretary to the 
Earl of Loudoun, the Scotch minister, 
and when the latter left office, in 1713, 
Smith was rewarded with the comp- 
trollership of the customs at Kirkaldy, 
a post which he held, along with the 
judge-advocateship, till his premature 
death in the spring of 1723, some 
months before his son’s birth. Very 
little is known of Adam Smith the 
elder, or of his family ; but doubtless 
he belonged politically to the Whig and 
Presbyterian party of his patron, Lord 
Loudoun. His wife’s family was better 
known, as her father was a Fifeshire 
laird, Mr. Douglas of Strathendry, sev- 
eral of whose near kinsmen at the time 
were Officers inthearmy. Adam Smith 
was an only son, and his mother was 
the only parent. he had ever known. 
Between mother and son the deepest 
affection existed. For many years of 
his life—indeed, whenever he was 
able to live at Kirkaldy or in Edin- 
burgh —he made his home with her. 
He never married, and till her death, 
after her son had passed his sixtieth 
year, it was to her he looked to make 
his house his home. 

The salary of the comptroller of the 
customs at Kirkaldy in 1723 was but 
401. a year, and though the perquisites 
attaching to that office were probably 
worth two or three times the salary, 
the early death of the comptroller must 
have left his widow and his son ex- 
tremely poor. Kirkaldy contained in 
those days a population of only fifteen 
hundred inhabitants ; yet, as Mr. Rae 
observes, the little provincial town and 
port would probably present a greater 
variety of life and manners, to an ob- 
servant eye, than either a rural district 
or a large city, and many of the illus- 
trations of the division of labor and the 
practices of commerce made famous in 
the ‘“* Wealth of Nations” were taken 
from his early acquaintance with the 
naileries, the shipping, and the shop- 
keeping of his native town. 

Scotland has long been distinguished 
for the excellence of the education 
proffered to her poorest sons; and 
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Kirkaldy at the time was fortunate in 
the possession of a school of excep- 
tionally high order. It was probably 
due to this circumstance that the fami- 
lies of Oswald of Dunnikier and Adam 
of Blairadam, to whom belonged con- 
siderable estates in the county of Fife, 
were resident in Kirkaldy. ‘* Lady 
Dunnikier ” was the great lady of the 
town. James Oswald, afterwards 
treasurer of the navy and a prominent 
Scottish member of Parliament, had 
preceded by seven or eight years young 
Adam Smith at the burgh school, 
whilst Robert Adam, afterwards the 
famous architect, was one of Smith’s 
schoolfellows. The Oswalds were old 
friends of both Adam Smiths, and to 
the constant friendship of James Os- 
wald young Smith owed much in after 
life. Even before that life began we 
hear of Oswald of Dunnikier befriend- 
ing the widow of the comptroller and 
making the arrangements for his fune- 
ral, providing, according to a curious 
receipt printed by Mr. Rae, the cakes 
and ale, and other ‘ necessars ”’ appro- 
priate to that occasion. 

At the burgh school the studious little 
Adam Smith worked hard at the clas- 
sics from the age of ten to fourteen, 
and to such good purpose that in 1737 
he was able to enter the University of 
Glasgow with the well-founded hope 
of winning a scholarship at Oxford. 
Glasgow was at that time a centre of 
intellectual activity, and from very dis- 
tant parts young men were flocking to 
sit under Dunlop, the professor of 
Greek, and Robert Simson, the pro- 
fessor of mathematics (who had ac- 
quired a European reputation), and 
especially to hear the lectures of 
Francis Hutcheson, professor of moral 
philosophy. The Greek taught in the 
junior classes was at that time, and, 
indeed, for long afterwards at the 
Scotch universities, of a most elemen- 
tary character; and Smith’s inclina- 
tions impelled him more strongly to 
mathematics and philosophy than to 
the classics. It was Hutcheson who 
gave his mind its first bent in the 
direction of his later studies. ‘* Adam 
Smith is sometimes considered a dis- 
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ciple of Hume, and sometimes a dis- 
ciple of Quesnay ; if he was any man’s 
disciple, he was Hutcheson’s” (p. 11). 
Dugald Stewart tells us of the extraor- 
dinary impression produced by Hutche- 
son’s lectures upon his students, with 
whom, no doubt, he won additional 
popularity from the courage with which 
he stood out against the assaults of the 
Presbytery upon his system, which 
they declared contravened the doc- 
trines of the Confession of Faith. 
Hutcheson was teaching that the will 
of Heaven was known, not from signs 
and wonders, * but rather from a broad 
consideration of the greater good of 
mankind —the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number’?— of which 
phrase Hutcheson was the original 
author. In this the orthodox discov- 
ered a twofold heresy — first, that the 
standard of moral goodness was the 
promotion of the happiness of others ; 
secondly, that we could have a knowl- 
edge of good and evil without, and 
prior to, a knowledge of God. On 
those branches of study connected with 
political economy Hutcheson undoubt- 
edly asserted the principal positions 
afterwards so vigorously maintained 
and built upon by Adam Smith. 


Hutcheson’s doctrine was essentially the 
doctrine of industrial liberty with which 
Smith’s name is identified, and in view of | 
the claims set up on behalf of the French 
Physiocrats, that Smith learnt that doc- 
trine in their school, it is right to remem- 
ber that he was brought into contact with 
it in Hutcheson’s class-room at Glasgow 
some twenty years before any of the Physio- 





crats had written a line on the subject, and 
that the very first ideas on economic sub- | 
jects which were presented to his mind | 
contained in the germ —and in very active | 
and sufficient germ—the very doctrines | 
about liberty, labor, and value on which | 
his whole system was afterwards built (p. | 
15). 


Adam Smith spent three years at 
Glasgow, and having won a Snell ex- 
hibition worth 40]. a year in July of | 
1740, he began his undergraduate life 
at Balliol He was just seventeen, 
and as for the first time he rode across 
the Border into England, the boy could 





not help being struck with the increas- 
ing fertility and improved agriculture 
that everywhere met his eyes. The 
Scottish Borders at that time, and for 
many years afterwards, presented as 
wild and desolate an appearance as any 
tract of land in the kingdom, and he 
little dreamt that the time would come 
when from southern England men 
would travel northwards to study sci- 
entific agriculture and high farming in 
the well-tilled fields of Berwickshire 
and the Lothians. He rode on to Ox- 
ford, where he remained during term 
time and vacation alike for seven years, 
never being absent for a single night 
till he took his final departure in Au- 
gust, 1746. 

If in those days the Scotch neglected 
to cultivate their fields, it cannot be 
said that they allowed their brains to 
lie fallow. To pass from the intellec- 
tual life and energy of Glasgow to the 
mental apathy which characterized 
Oxford at that period was a melancholy 
change to the keen, inquiring spirit of 
young Adam Smith. We know from 
many sources that Mr. Rae’s descrip- 
tion of the stagnation which prevailed 
at Oxford is not over-colored. ‘ Learn- 
ing at that university lay under a long 
and almost total eclipse.’”?> Adam Smith 
was taught little, yet, thanks to his per- 
severing love of study, he learnt much. 


| Balliol was not then a reading college, 


and the extensive and exact acquaint- 
ance which he afterwards possessed 
with the Greek and Latin classics must 
have been due, for the most part, to 
the hard, independent reading of these 
six years in his college library. Whether 
from exclusive devotion to study, or 
from ill-health, or from other causes, 
his Oxford life seems to have been the 
only unsocial period of his existence. 
He made no friends there, and after 
quitting the university, in 1746, he 
never set foot in Oxford again. 

Various causes may have contributed 
to the somewhat isolated life of Adam 
Smith at Balliol. The college was vio- 
lently Tory and Jacobite, and the 
events of the time made party feeling 
bitter to the last degree. Out of a 
hundred students at Balliol, there were 
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no fewer than eight Scotch exhibition- 
ers in Adam Smith’s time on the Snell 
and the Warner foundations, and there 
was doubtless much narrow English 
prejudice in the undergraduate world 
against the group of hardworking 
young Scotchmen who had come 
amongst them. Mr. Rae tells us he 
has carefully searched amongst the 
names of those who were contempora- 
ries of Adam Smith at Oxford, and 
finds them “a_ singularly undistin- 
guished body of people ;”’ but for our 
part we altogether decline to believe 
that between the years 1740-46 there 
were not many men at Oxford with 
whom Smith might not have made val- 
uable friendships. Why, too, during 
the whole six years did he never once 
go to London? Lord Brougham had 
access to Adam Smith’s letters to his 
mother during his Oxford life, and 
from these he derived the impression 
that over-study had brought Smith al- 
most to a condition of hypochondria. 
Complaints of ‘an inveterate scurvy 
and shaking of the head ”’ are frequent, 
for which he declares that “‘ tar water ”’ 
was the remedy most in vogue ; and it 
is probably largely due to this ill-health 
that Adam Smith’s Oxford life was so 
unlike, in social habit, to the rest of 
his career. 

After leaving Oxford Smith returned 
to Kirkaldy, where he lived with his 
mother for nearly two years, until, 
through the appreciative kindness of 
James Oswald and Lord Kames, then 
the great authority in Scotland on all 
matters of literary criticism, he ob- 
tained his first chance of winning pub- 
lic distinction. He took full advantage, 
as he was well fitted to do, of the op- 
portunity afforded, and gave in Edin- 
burgh, in the winter of 1748-49, a most 
successful series of lectures upon En- 
glish literature. During the same 
period he collected and edited the 
poems of Hamilton of Bangour, the 
author of ‘“‘The Braes of Yarrow,” 
whose Jacobitism had entailed his out- 
lawry, and necessitated his residence 
abroad until, a couple of years later, he 
received the royal pardon. The fol- 
lowing winter Smith lectured on eco- 
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nomics, ‘‘ advocating the doctrines of 
commercial liberty on which he was 
nurtured by Hutcheson, and which he 
was afterwards to do so much to ad- 
vance.”’ 

It was, however, in his old univer- 
sity of Glasgow, and not in Edinburgh, 
that Adam Smith first obtained a per- 
manent position, for on the death of 
the professor of logic in Glasgow in 
1750 he was appointed to the vacant 
chair. During his first winter session, 
besides his own special duty, he car- 
ried on, during the illness of the pro- 
fessor, the class of moral philosophy, 
which at that time included jurispru- 
dence and politics. Upon the death, 
which shortly occurred, of that pro- 
fessor, Smith was transferred from the 
logic to the moral’ philosophy chair, 
doing his best, but in vain, to secure 
the succession of David Hume, the his- 
torian, to the logic chair he had vacated. 
The scepticism of the latter philosopher 
was, however, notorious, and he was 
easily defeated by a Mr. Clow, a young 
minister of the Church, doubtless of 
unimpeachable orthodoxy, but whose 
name has not achieved fame. For 
thirteen years Adam Smith retained 
his Glasgow professorship, spending, 
of course, his winter sessions in that 
city, and finding ample time during the 
rest of the year to become intimate 
with the eminent men who then shone 
in the social and learned circles of Ed- 
inburgh. 

One of Smith’s earliest and favorite 
pupils at Glasgow was the future dis- 
tinguished Professor John Millar, the 
author of an ‘* Historical View of the 
English Government.’? Another, of 
later date, was the eccentric Earl of 
Buchan (eldest brother of the two bril- 
liant Erskines), who, though he had 
already attended classes at St. Andrews 
and Edinburgh and had studied at Ox- 
ford, came to yet another university, in 
order that he might, in his own words, 
“after the manner of the ancients, 
walk in the porticoes of Glasgow with 
Smith and with Millar, and be imbued 
with the principles of jurisprudence 
and law and philosophy.’ The pro- 
fessors, we are afraid, were almost as 
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much impressed by the high rank of 
their pupil as was the pupil by the wis- 
dom of the professors, for Adam Smith, 
‘‘honeying at the whisper of a lord,” 
once confided to the ear of a friend 
who was astonished at the fuss made in 
Glasgow about a personage to all ap- 
pearance so foolish as Lord Buchan, 
that ‘ of course we are all aware of his 
folly ; but he is the only peer in our 
college.”’ 

It is from Professor Millar that the 
fullest account comes to us of the per- 
formance by Adam Smith of his duties 
in the professorial chair. Very early, 
as regards logic, 


he saw the necessity of departing widely 
from the plan that had been followed by 
his predecessors, and of directing the atten- 
tion of his pupils to studies of a more in- 
teresting and useful character than the 
logic and metaphysics of the schools. Ac- 
cordingly, after exhibiting a general view 
of the powers of the mind, and explaining 
as much of the ancient logic as was requi- 
site to gratify curiosity with respect to an 
artificial method of reasoning which had 
once occupied the entire attention of the 
learned, he dedicated all the rest of his 
time to the delivering a system of rhetoric 
and belles lettres. His course of lectures 
on moral philosophy was divided into four 
parts. The first contained natural the- 
ology, in which he considered the proofs of 
the being and attributes of God, and those 
principles of the human mind upon which 
religion is founded. The second compre- 
hended ethics, strictly so called, and con- 
sisted chiefly of the doctrines which he 
afterwards published in his ‘‘Theory of 
Moral Sentiments.’’ In the third part he 
treated at more length of that branch of 
morality which relates to justice, and 
which, being susceptible of precise and 
accurate rules, is for that reason capable of 
a full and particular explanation. 

Upon this subject he followed the plan 
that seems to be suggested by Montesquieu, 
endeavoring to trace the actual progress of 
jurisprudence, both public and private, 
from the rudest to the most refined ages, 
and to point out the effects of those arts 
which contribute to subsistence and to the 
accumulation of property in producing cor- 
responding improvements or alterations in 
law and government. This important 
branch of his labors he also intended to 
give to the public; but this intention, 
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which is mentioned in the conclusion of 
the ‘‘ Theory of Moral Sentiments,”’ he did 
not live to fulfil. 

In the last of his lectures he examined 
those political regulations which are. 
founded, not upon the principle of justice, 
but that of expediency, and which are cal- 
culated to increase the riches, the power, 
and the prosperity of a State. Under this 
view he considered the political institu- 
tions relating to commerce, to finances, to 
ecclesiastical and military establishments. 
What he delivered on those subjects con- 
tained the substance of the work he after- 
wards published under the title of ‘‘ An 
Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations.” 

In lecturing, Smith trusted entirely 
to his power of extemporary speaking, 
often on points of controversy imagin- 
ing an opponent and wrestling with 
him —doubtless to the delight of his 
class —in vehement disputation. The 
mind of Glasgow became stirred upon 
the topics discussed; wealthy mer- 
chants sent their sons to his classes, 
stucco busts of him appeared in the 
booksellers’ windows, and though some 
of the old-fashioned might dread the 
growing influence over young men of 
“‘the friend of Hume the atheist,’ he 
was admired and respected by the gen- 
eral public, and before he quitted his 
chair he had made amongst the most 
eminent citizens of the town many con- 
verts to the principles of free trade. 
As an active member of the governing 
body of the university, it is interesting 
to find Adam Smith brought face to 
face in practical affairs with the diffi- 
culties due to those protectionist habits 
of the time which his writings have 
done so much to extirpate. In those 
days one privilege was often best 
resisted by another. When, for in- 
stance, the students at Glasgow brought 
with them, as was then common, from 
their homes sufficient oatmeal to keep 
them at college, and the town claimed 
upon this importation the customary 
tax, Smith asserted a counter-privilege 
of the students to bring in their meal 
free of duty, a claim which he pressed 
with such zeal that the provost ordered 
the money which had actually been 
levied from the students to be returned 
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to them. The memorable case of the 
attempted exclusion of James Watt 
from Glasgow is well known. Who 
can estimate the debt which Glasgow 
and the valley of the Clyde owe to the 
young mathematical instrument maker 
who proposed in 1756 to set up business 
in that city? Mr. Rae tells the strange 
tale :— 


Though there were no other mathemat- 
ical instrument-makers in Glasgow, the 
Corporation of Hammermen refused to 
permit his settlement because he was not 
the son or son-in-law of a burgess, and had 
not served his apprenticeship to the craft 
within the burgh. But in those days of 
privileges the universities also had their 
privileges. The professors of Glasgow en- 
joyed an absolute and independent author- 
ity over the area within college bounds, 
and they defeated the oppression of Watt 
by making him mathematical instrument- 
maker to the university, and giving him a 
room in the college buildings for his work- 
shop, and another at the college gates for 
the sale of his instruments. 


Mr. Rae goes on to quote, very ap- 
propriately, the ‘* Wealth of Nations ”’ 
as follows : — 


The property which every man has in his 
labor, as it is the original foundation of all 
other property, so it is the most sacred and 
inviolable. The patrimony of the poor 
man lies in the strength and dexterity of 
his hands, and to hinder him from employ- 
ing this strength and dexterity in what 
manner he thinks proper without injury to 
his neighbor is a plain violation of the 
most sacred property. 


Whilst Glasgow was thus learning 
from Smith, Smith was also learning 
much from Glasgow. The prosperity 
of that city was the direct result of the 
Union, which for the first time opened 
the English colonial markets to Scottish 
enterprise, and enabled the merchants 
of the Clyde to avail themselves of the 
natural advantages of their situation in 
trading with the American plantations. 
Yet, according to modern ideas, Glas- 
gow in the middle of the eighteenth 
century was but asmall place. 


In size and appearance it was a mere 
provincial town of twenty-three thousand 
inhabitants, Broom still grew on the 
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Broomielaw ; a few cobles were the only 
craft on the river, and the rude wharf was 
the resort of idlers, watching the fishermen 
on the opposite side cast for salmon and 
draw up netfuls on the green bank (p. 87). 


The Clyde was not deepened till Adam 
Smith had left Glasgow. Travellers 
were struck mainly by the beauty of 
the situation of the town and the hand- 
some buildings of its two principal 
streets. ‘St. Enoch Square was a pri- 
vate garden, Argyle Street an ill-kept 
country road; and the townherd still 
went his rounds every morning with 
his horn, calling the cattle from the 
Trongate and the Saltmarket to their 
pasture on the common meadows in the 
now densely populated district of the 
Cowcaddens.’’ Nevertheless, the com- 
mercial importance of Glasgow was 
rapidly rising. ‘*It had reached a 
stage of development of special value 
to the philosophical observer.”’ The 
Clyde was already the great emporium 
for American tobacco, whence it was 
re-shipped by Glasgow merchants to all 
ports of the Continent, between which 
and the British colonies no direct trade 
was permitted. Iron was imported 
from Russia and from Sweden, to be 
manufactured in the Glasgow ironworks 
into tools for the negroes of Maryland. 
In various directions a beginning of 
new trades and manufactures had been 
made. The whole town was seething 
with energy. It was said that ‘the 
very children were busy.’? Andrew 
Cochrane, late provost, and the leading 
merchant of the Clyde, became one of 
Adam Smith’s most intimate friends. 
He had founded a political economy 
club, of which naturally Adam Smith 
became a member, and there, once a 
week, the problems at that time chiefly 
interesting to the commercial world 
were discussed. To a literary society 
founded by Adam Smith another even- 
ing of every week was dedicated, 
whilst a third was kept saored to the 
convivialities of ‘Robin Simson’s 
Club.” Mr. Rae gives a delightful 
description of these social gatherings 
of the Glasgow professors, and draws 4 
graphic portrait of their learned and 
genial chairman : — 
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Mr. Robin Simson was the venerable pro- 
fessor of mathematics, equally celebrated 
and beloved, known through all the world 
for his re-discovery of the porisms of Eu- 
clid ; but at the college, whose bounds he 
rarely quitted, the delight of all hearts for 
the warmth, breadth, and uprightness of 
his character, for the charming simplicity 
of his manner, and the richness of his 
weighty and sparkling conversation. It 
was his impressions of Simson that first 
gave Smith the idea that mathematicians 
possessed a specific amiability and happi- 
ness of disposition which placed them 
above the jealousies, vanities, and in- 
trigues of the lower world. For fifty years 
Simson’s life was spent almost entirely 
within the two quadrangles of the college, 
between the rooms he worked and slept in, 
the tavern at the gate, where he ate his 
meals, and the college gardens, where he 
took his daily walk of a fixed number of 
hundred paces, of which, according to some 
well-known anecdotes, he always kept count 
as he went, even under the difficulties of 
interruption. Mr. Robin, who was unmar- 
ried, never went into general society, but 
after his geometrical labors were over fin- 
ished the day with a rubber of whist in the 
tavern at the college gate. Here one or 
two of the professors used to join him 
and the little circle eventually ripened 
into aregular club, which met for sup- 
per at this tavern every Friday evening, 
and went out to Anderston for dinner on 
Saturday. 


There they dined at a little ‘‘ change 
house”? (always on the same dish of 
cockyleekic), drank claret, and played 
whist, the rest of the evening being 
spent in talk and song, Simson ever 
taking the leading part, sometimes 
singing Greek odes to modern airs, at 
another a Latin hymn of his own com- 
posing to the Divine Geometer, “ till 
the tears stood in the worthy old gen- 
tleman’s eyes with the emotion he put 
into the singing of it.’’ It is interest- 
ing to note that amongst the younger 
race who joined in these simple social 
gatherings were three —viz.: Adam 
Smith, James Watt, and Dr. Joseph 
Black, the chemist, and discoverer of 
latent heat —‘* who were to exert as 
important effects on the progress of 
mankind as any men of their genera- 
tion.” 
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In Edinburgh at that day there 
were gathered together an extraor- 
dinary number of distinguished men. 
Amongst them all Adam Smith found 
his greatest friend in David Hume. 
The two friends assisted Allan Ram- 
say, the painter, to found the famous 
Select Society, amongst whose earliest 
members were counted all the most 
eminent Scotchmen of the time. Rob- 
ertson, and Adam Ferguson, and 
Blair; John Home, the author of 
** Douglas ;”’ Lord Kames, Sir Gilbert 
Elliot ; John Adam, the architect ; Sir 
David and Sir John Dalrymple ; Wed- 
derburn, afterwards lord chancellor ; 
Islay Campbell ; and Thomas Miller, 
in later days heads of the court of 
session, were all members. Once a 
week the society met for the discus- 
sion of subjects, mostly, indeed, of a 
political or economical character, but 
sometimes of literary, or historical, 
or speculative interest. The society, 
however, went beyond mere abstract 
discussion, for they appointed a com- 
mittee, and raised considerable sums to 
award medals and give prizes for dis- 
coveries in science, essays in agricul- 
ture, inventions in art—nay, even 
for the best imitation of English blan- 
kets, the best hogshead of ale, and to 
the farmer who had planted most tim- 
ber trees. 

The decline and fall of this famous 
society after a life of only ten years has 
been attributed to the deadly effects of 
a sneer of Charles Townshend, who 
remarked, after having been taken to 
hear and admire the debating of the 
philosophers, that it was a pity they 
could not speak English! Lord Camp- 
bell gives a most amusing account of 
the efforts of Edinburgh society to re- 
pair this defect, and, under the instruc- 
tion of an Irishman with a rich brogue, 
the father of the great Sheridan, to 
speak English after the manner of 
Englishmen. Funds were raised, a 
society was formed, and on a day speci- 
fied ** English according to the rules of 
grammar and Sheridan’s scale of pro- 
gression — tittim or tiim-ti-tiim-ti — was 
to come into force. Never since the 
confusion of tongues at Babel was 
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there such an_ exhibition,’”? and in 
twenty-four hours the attempt had 
broken down in disastrous failure ! 2 

Whilst the Select Society lasted there 
can be no doubt that its discussions 
must often have been of great use to 
Adam Smith. Questions of rural econ- 
omy, of land management, of the pro- 
portion of the produce from land that 
should be paid as rent, of the most 
advantageous length of lease, and so 
on, were much debated by men of 
large practical experience ; and thus to 
all he had gained from his discussions 
of commercial topics with the thriving 
merchants of Glasgow he was now able 
to add an intimate acquaintance with 
the views of the leaders in the agricul- 
tural improvement of his country. 

In 1759 Smith published his ‘* Theory 
of Moral Sentiments.’? Well known as 
he already was in Scotland, it was this 
work that first brought him fame in 
England and on the Continent. Burke 
was much taken with it. and reviewed 
it most favorably in the “* Annual Reg- 
ister,’ Lord Shelburne made presents 
of several copies of it to his friends in 
Holland. Charles Townshend was so 
much delighted with it that he at once 
declared he must secure Adam Smith 
as tutor to his stepson, the young Duke 
of Buccleuch. In France it soon after- 
wards had great success, and when 
Adam Smith made his appearance in 
the literary salons of Paris, warm in- 
deed was the welcome extended to one 
‘* qui avait des idées si justes de la sym- 
pathie.’”?> Our moral approbation, or 
disapprobation of conduct, the philos- 
opher rested entirely upon our sym- 
pathy, or want of sympathy, with the 
feelings of an imaginary and impartial 
spectator, and numbers of readers who 
were by no means prepared to accept 
his fundamental position, found, never- 
theless, much to delight them in a 
book so full of keen observation of 
human nature and so abundant in the 
variety of its illustrations.? 

Hume’s very amusing letter to Adam 
Smith giving an account of the pop- 

1 Campbell’s “‘ Lord Chancellors :” Life of Wed- 
derburn. 

? See Lord Brougham’s Men of Letters. 
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ular reception accorded to the ** Moral 
Sentiments ”’ is unfortunately too long 
to quote, except in part. What need 
Smith, a philosopher, he asks, care for 
the judgment of common men ? 


A wise man’s kingdom is his own heart ; 
or if he ever looks further, it will only be 
to the judgment of a select few. . . . Noth- 
ing, indeed, can be a stronger presumption 
of falsehood than the approbation of the 
multitude, and Phocion, you know, always 
suspected himself of some blunder when 
he was attended with the applause of the 
populace. Supposing, therefore, you have 
duly prepared yourself for the worst by all 
these reflections, I proceed to tell you the 
melancholy news that your book has been 
very unfortunate, for the public seem dis- 
posed to applaud it extremely. It was 
looked for by the foolish people with some 
impatience, and the mob of literati are be- 
ginning to be very loud in its praises... . 
The publisher exults and brags that two- 
thirds of the edition are already sold, and 
that he is now sure of success. You see 
what a son of the earth that is, to value 
books only by the profit they bring him ! 
. . » In recompense for so many mortifying 
things, which nothing but truth could have 
extorted from me, I doubt not but you are 
so good a Christian as to return good for 
evil, and to flatter my vanity by telling me 
that all the godly in Scotland abuse me for 
my account of John Knox and the Refor- 
mation.® 


A couple of years later Smith paid 
his first visit to London. On his jour- 
ney he had as travelling companion, 
Lord Shelburne, then a very young 
man. Many years afterwards the ex- 
prime minister, in a letter to Dugald 
Stewart, asserted that to this journey 
with Mr. Smith from Edinburgh to 
London he owed the difference be- 
tween light and darkness through the 
best part of his life, and a very large 
portion also of the consideration he had 
acquired as a statesman. 

The impression made upon the mind 
of Charles Townshend by the ‘* Theory 
of Moral Sentiments ”’ was fruitful in 
consequences to its author ; for in 1763 
he proposed to Adam Smith, and the 
proposal was at once accepted, to ac- 
company the young Duke of Buccleuch, 


3 P, 144, quoted from Burton’s Life of Hume, 
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who had just left Eton, as tutor, in a 
tour on the Continent. It was at that 
time by no means uncommon for a 
Scotch professor to undertake employ- 
ment of this kind. Many of the Scot- 
tish nobility were anxious to give the 
very best instruction attainable to their 
sons, and were ready to pay highly for 
it. In other cases, where very modest 
salaries were paid, the employment 
was sought by men of ability in hopes 
of attaching to themselves the influence 
of powerful patrons. In the present 
instance the terms were extremely lib- 
eral, for Adam Smith received whilst 
abroad a salary of 3001. a year and his 
travelling expenses, with a pension of 
3001. a year for life afterwards to fall 
back upon. He thus obtained twice 
his Glasgow income and had it assured 
to him till death, realizing for his three 
years’ services as tutor the good round 
sum of 80007. Mr. Rae cites the cases 
of Dr. Moore and Professor Adam Fer- 
guson, respectively tutors to the Duke 
of Hamilton and Lord Chesterfield, 
who were remunerated on a no less 
handsome scale. 

Some of Smith’s contemporaries who 
knew him well, and admired him, 
doubted nevertheless his qualifications 
for the post of guardian of a young 
man about to take his fling on the Con- 
tinent. In manner he was singularly 
awkward, he knew no French, his fits 
of utter abstraction were frequent and 
prolonged. He would mutter in com- 
pany regardless of his surroundings ; 
and when walking in the streets he was 
often unaware of the obstructions he 
might encounter. On one occasion, 
when with head in the air and hands 
behind him he had walked into the 
middle of an old woman’s stall, a star- 
tled friend heard her fling after the 
retreating philosopher the exclamation, 
** Doited brute !”?? The tutor returned 
home “much smartened up” by his 
Continental experiences ; he had earned 
the lifelong respect and friendship of 
his pupil, he was much at Dalkeith 
Palace in after years, and both Adam 
Smith and the Duke of Buccleuch had 


1 Lord Brougham’s Men of Letters. 
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cause to rejoice for the rest of their 
lives at the impression made on the 
volatile mind of Charles Townshend by 
the ‘* Theory of Moral Sentiments.” 

Adam Smith and his pupil made a 
stay of a few days only in Paris on 
their way to the south of France ; and 
these days were spent chiefly in the 
company of David Hume, at that time 
secretary to the ambassador, Lord 
Hertford, and tutor to his eldest son. 
Toulouse was their destination, a pro- 
vincial centre much in favor with the 
English, to which something of the 
character of a capital still remained. 
It was the second city of the kingdom, 
the seat of an archbishopric, of a uni- 
versity, and of a parliament, and the 
nobility of the province still came to 
spend the winter there in their town 
houses. Hence it resulted that the 
society of Toulouse ranked in France 
as the most cultured and refined outside 
Paris. 

The many centuries of political alli- 
ance between the kingdoms of France 
and of Scotland have left traces of kin- 
ship by no means rare between old 
French and Scottish families; and 
many a Scotchman travelling in France 
in quite recent times has been surprised 
at the discovery of French cousins 
claiming descent from some officer of 
the old Scottish Guards of the French 
monarchs, and bearing names which, 
in spite of their acclimatization in the 
South, still indicate their Northern 
origin.2, The great Colbert, the minis- 
ter of Louis XIV., was a descendant of 
the Cuthberts of Inverness-shire ; and 
another Colbert or Cuthbert, a cousin 
of David Hume, was vicar-general of 
Toulouse when Adam Smith and the 
Duke of Buccleuch arrived there in 
March, 1764, bearing letters of intro- 
duction from the Scottish philosopher 
to his cousin the French abbé. 

Smith, for conversational purposes, 
knew no French, and amongst his 
many gifts the power of acquiring facil- 
ity in a modern tongue cannot be 
counted, since after two years and a 
half spent in France we are told he 


2 Thus, the good old Forfarshire name of Kynyn- 
mond becomes softened into De Quinemont. 
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was only just beginning to make him- 
self partially understood by the more 
intelligent of his acquaintances. It 
must have been due to this great draw- 
back that he at first found Toulouse 
dull enough, for he complains in a let- 
ter to Hume that his life at Glasgow 
‘*was a pleasurable, dissipated life in 
comparison of that which he was now 
leading.”” Nevertheless, the impres- 
sion he made iu society was always a 
pleasant one. He struck the Abbé 
Colbert as “‘a sublime man, whose 
heart and mind were equally admira- 
ble,’ and when he had become a little 
better acquainted with his novel sur- 
roundings, his short-lived boredom 
passed away. The world owes much 
to this temporary want of fulness in the 
life of the philosopher, since in the 
letter already quoted, complaining that 
he has very little to do, he informs his 
friend that ‘“‘he has begun to write a 
book”? (The Wealth of Nations), ‘‘in 
order to pass away the time.” 

The trip to Bordeaux, and sight-see- 
ing there and at Toulouse in the com- 
pany of the Abbé Colbert and Colonel 
Barré of House of Commons fame, the 
friend of Shelburne, removed the last 
traces of weariness from his mind. He 
became accustomed to French society, 
and he looked forward to spending the 
remainder of his sojourn abroad, as he 
writes to Hume, ‘not only in peace 
and contentment, but in gayetty and 
amusement,”’ 

The Archbishop of Toulouse of the 
day was a no less famous man than 
Loménie de Brienne, at this time inti- 
mately associated with the rising econ- 
omists of the Turgot and Morellet 
school. How possible it is, alas! for 
the wisest of men to misread not 
merely the future, but the character 
and capacity of their contemporaries ! 
The future cardinal and minister of 
Louis XVI. struck Walpole as the 
ablest man in the Gallican Church, and 
‘was pronounced by Hume to be the 
only man in France capable of restor- 
ing the greatness of the kingdom.” 
It can hardly be doubted that amongst 
his admirers must have been Adam 
Smith; for so strong was the arch- 
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bishop’s advocacy of the doctrines of 
commercial freedom that he had pre- 
vailed upon the Estates of Languedoc 
to adopt the principle of free trade in 
corn. The archbishop became prime 
minister to Louis XVI. in the fateful 
years 1787-88, and his personality still 
lives for us in the pages of Carlyle’s 
‘¢ French Revolution.”” The expecta- 
tions of his friends were strangely fal- 
sified, and history has recorded of the 
cardinal archbishop that “ flimsier mor- 
tal was seldom fated to do as weighty a 
mischief; to have a life as despicable- 
envied, an exit as frightful.” 

Let us quote Mr. Rae’s description, 
taken from De Tocqueville, of this 
local assembly such as it was when 
Adam Smith and his pupil, in the au- 
tumn of 1764, visited Montpellier. It 
was then attracting much attention 
from French reformers, many of whom 
thought that the revival of assemblies 
of the kind would solve the principal 
political questions of that age : — 


The Estates of Languedoc were almost 
the only remains of free institutions then 
left in France. In all the thirty-two prov- 
inces of the country, except six, the States 
had been suppressed altogether, and in five 
out of these six they were too small to be 
important or vigorous ; but Languedoc was 
a great province, containing twenty-three 
bishoprics, and more territory than the 
kingdom of Belgium, and the States gov- 
erned its affairs so well that its prosperity 
was the envy of the rest of France. They 
dug canals, opened harbors, drained 
marshes, made roads which Arthur Young 
singles out for praise, and made them 
without the corvée, under which the rest. 
of rural France was groaning. They 
farmed the imperial taxes of the province 
themselves, to avoid the exaction of the 
farmers-general. They allowed the no- 
blesse none of the exemptions so unfairly 
enjoyed by them elsewhere. The taille, 
which was a personal tax in other parts of 
the kingdom, was in Languedoc an equi- 
table land-tax, assessed according to a 
valuation periodically revised. There was 
not a poor-house in the whole province ; 
and such was its prosperity and excellent 
administration that it enjoyed better credit 
in the market than the central government, 
and the king used sometimes, in order to 
get more favorable terms, to borrow on the 
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security of the States of Languedoc instead 
of his own. 

With the members of this Parliament 
Smith became very intimate. He 
studied with great interest the conduct 
of the little assembly, with its bishops, 
its barons, and its third estate, repre- 
senting its cities and dioceses —the 
whole presided over by the Archbishop 
of Narbonne, seated on a central dais. 
Many of its members were men of 
patriotism and enlightenment, and he 
has recorded his strong preference for 
provincial government by a local body 
over government by an intendant. He 
was a close observer of all that came 
under his eyes, and was much inclined 
to found general conclusions of wide 
import upon what he saw. Bordeaux, 
as a city living by commerce and trade, 
he contrasts with Toulouse, a purely 
residential town, in the same spirit in 
which he had previously contrasted 
Glasgow with Edinburgh. The idleness 
and poverty which were the curse of 
residential towns could not, he thought, 
find a place in thriving centres of com- 
merce where much capital was em- 
ployed. The temperance of the people 
of southern France struck him greatly ; 
indeed, he declared them to be the so- 
berest people in Europe —a result due, 
in his opinion, to the cheapness of their 
liquor, ‘‘ for people are seldom guilty 
of excess in what is their daily fare.’’ 
In the ** Wealth of Nations’ he urged 
that it would conduce to temperance in 
this country to reduce the duties on 
wine and malt and ale. 

In the autumn of 1765, after an ex- 
tended journey in the south of France, 
Adam Smith and his pupils (for a 
brother of the duke had joined the 
party), arrived at Geneva, where he 
made the acquaintance of Voltaire, 
whom he always held in the highest 
honor, as ** one to whom reason owed 
incalculable obligations.”” There also 
he met the Duchesse d’Enville and 
her son, the Duc de la Rochefoucauld, 
afterwards killed in the Revolution, 
a descendant of the author of the 
‘* Maximes,”’ and at this time a friend 
of Turgot and the economists. In their 
house, which he frequented, he saw 
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much society, and doubtless helped to 
fit himself to enjoy his second visit to 
Paris. 

From Christmas till the following 
December, Smith lived in Paris or its 
immediate neighborhood, and at no 
period of his life did he give himself 
up more thoroughly to social pleasures. 
There is no more looking back now to 
the past happiness in Glasgow or Edin- 
burgh. Frequenting literary and fash- 
ionable salons, steadily attending at the 
theatres, dining with his friends several 
times in the week, the time did not 
hang heavy on his hands. For Hume, 
who unfortunately quitted Paris just 
after Smith had arrived there, the flat- 
tery had proved almost too strong. At 
that day “‘the philosophe was king in 
Paris, and Hume was king of the phi- 
losophes.’? As Hume himself wrote to 
Robertson : ** Here I feed on ambrosia, 
drink nothing but nectar, breathe in- 
cense only, and walk on flowers. Every 
one I meet, and especially every 
woman, would consider themselves as 
failing in the most indispensable duty 
if they did not favor me with a lengthy 
and ingenious discourse on my own 
celebrity.’’ Philosophers, after all, are 
very human, and it is little to be won- 
dered at that Hume seriously ques- 
tioned whether it was worth his while 
to live elsewhere than in Paris! 
Smith’s love of home-life was _ too 
strong for this. Everywhere in Paris 
where distinguished men and women 
congregated he went. To the Baron 
d’Holbach’s weekly dinners, where he 
met Turgot—gatherings which have 
been called ‘* the regular states-general 
of philosophy ;”’ to the salons of Mme. 
de Geoffrin, of Mlle. de l’Espinasse, of 
the Comtesse de Boufflers — wherever 
economists and philosophers met to- 
gether. Wherever he went he was 
liked. Mme. Riccoboni, formerly a 
well-known actress, and at this time 
the authoress of very popular novels, 
in a letter to Garrick, written in order 
to bring together the great actor and 
the great economist, first dilates upon 
the great mental and moral gifts of the 
latter, and then, turning to his social 
charms, continues : *‘ Vous verrez un 
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philosophe moral et pratique ; gai, riant, 
a cent lieues de la pédanterie des 
ndtres.’? The Scotch philosopher, if his 
French was still execrable, was evi- 
dently at last as much at home in his 
Parisian surroundings as he had been 
at the meetings of Robin Simson’s club. 

We have no record of his discussions 
with Turgot, Morellet, and Quesnay. 
They used to meet very frequently, and 


as all the four were then deeply 
engaged in the study of the same 
economical problems, their mutual 


exchange of views must have been of 
great advantage to each of them. Tur- 
got’s ** Formation and Distribution of 
Wealth” was written the following 
year, though not published till three 
years later; and some have attributed 
the leading principles afterwards advo- 
cated by Smith in the ** Wealth of Na- 
tions’? to the doctrines which he had 
imbibed from his intercourse with the 
great French economist. Mr. Rae very 
truly points out that years before Smith 
had seen Turgot, or the latter’s book 
had been published, he had already 
been preaching individualism of an 
extreme kind, had taught free trade in 
Turgot’s own form, and had converted 
to his views not merely many of the 
great merchants of Glasgow, but even 
a future prime minister of Eugland 
(p. 203). For Turgot Smith himself 
felt great admiration as a deep and 
sound thinker, though he questioned 
(and the doubt did credit to his reading 
of character) his possession of the qual- 
ities that go to make practical states- 
manship. He struck Smith as too 
simple-minded, too much inclined to 
ignore the selfishness and ignorance of 
others, too prone to insist upon the 
ideally best system rather than to accept 
the best of which the circumstances 
admitted, to succeed in guiding men 
as a statesman. Necker, on the other 
hand, whom Smith knew well in Paris, 
he thought sure to fail whenever he 
was really put to the proof. If Turgot 
was too fond of abstract theory, the 
other’s failing was of another kind. 
‘** Necker is a mere man of detail ’? was 
the pronouncement of Adam Smith. 
Mr. Rae, quoting Marmontel’s me- 
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moirs, gives an interesting picture of 
Dr. Quesnay, the king’s physician, 
whom the sect of philanthropical econ- 
omists of Paris regarded as their mas- 
ter. Smith himself has even been 
reckoned amongst his disciples, though 
it is clear that Smith had by several 
years anticipated the main principles 
of Quesnay’s teaching. These econo- 
mists were by no means’ mere 
theorists. They had discussed the 
difficulties and the troubles of France, 
and as practical reformers they were 
aiming at certain definite reforms. Far 
too much in earnest to please the wits 
of Paris, they looked deeper into the 
situation than most of their contempo- 
raries, and De Tocqueville thinks the 
best key to the situation is to be found 
iv their writings. 


The malady of the age, they held, was 
the ever-increasing distress of the agricul- 
tural population. The great nobles, the 
financiers, the farmers-general, the monop- 
olists, were very rich; but the agricul- 
turists— the vast body of the people — 
were sinking into a hopeless impoverish- 
ment, for between tithes, and heavy war 
taxes, and farmers-generals’ extortions, 
and the high rents which, to Turgot’s de- 
spair, the smaller peasantry would persist 
in offering, without reflecting in the least 
on the rise of their burdens — between all 
these things the net product of agriculture 
— what was left in the hands of the culti- 
vator after all expenses were paid away — 
was getting less and less every year; and 
the ruin of the peasantry meant the ruin 
of the nation. ‘‘ Poor peasants, poor king- 
dom,’’ said they; ‘‘poor kingdom, poor 
king.” 


So much for the situation. The 
remedy they sought in a rise of the net 
product of agriculture and in the sys- 
tem of ‘the single tax.”? The rise 
was to be achieved through an im- 
proved system of agriculture, by the 
removal of official interference and 
legal limitation, and by the abolition 
of the system of tax-collecting through 
farmers-general. As a substitute for 
public burdens and taxes a single tax 
was to be imposed on the net product 
of the land, and to be collected directly 
by State officials. 
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The doctor’s room in the palace of Ver- 
sailles was a little sanctuary of free speech 
pitched by an odd chance in the heart of a 
despotic court ; but his loyalty was known 
to be as sterling as his patriotism, and 
Louis himself would come round and listen 
to his economic parables, and call him the 
king’s thinker —as indeed he was, for he 
was no believer in States-General or States- 
Particular, he had no interest in court or 
party intrigues, and his thought was 
always for the power of the king as well as 
for the welfare of the people. 


Here in Paris Smith talked over 
many « problem of political economy 
with Quesnay and his friends, and 
heard many a prophecy of the troubles 
that must come upon France before 
the longed -for regeneration should 
come to pass. Had Quesnay’s life 
been prolonged, it was to him that 
Smith would have dedicated the 
** Wealth of Nations.”? Smith’s pros- 
perous sojourn in France was clouded 
ere its close. The Duke of Buccleuch 
was seized at Compiégne with a danger- 
ous illness, through which he was 
nursed with indefatigable care and 
kindness by his tutor. The duke’s 
brother fell by the hand of an assassin 
in the streets of Paris on October 18, 
1766, and immediately afterwards tutor 
and pupil returned to England. 

Adam Smith returned from his tour 
on the Continent a good deal * smart- 
ened up” by his life abroad, and far 
less awkwardly absent in manner than 
he had been before leaving home. 
After staying six months in London he 
joined his mother at Kirkaldy, where 
he spent several years immersed 
in study and in the preparation of his 
great work. To David Hume, ever 
his greatest friend, he wrote that at no 
time of his life had he ever been hap- 
pier or more contented, though ‘“ his 
only amusements were long solitary 
walks by the seaside.”” In these he 
delighted, and Hume tried in vain to 
draw him from his retirement into the 
social life of Edinburgh. Sometimes 
he visited his former pupil, the Duke 
of Buccleuch, at Dalkeith, going there 
for the first time on the occasion of the 
festivities held to celebrate the home- 
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coming of the duke and his young 
bride. The entertainments appear to 
have been of no very lively character, 
and, according to Dr. Carlyle, the 
presence of the philosopher was little 
calculated to promote the jollity of the 
gathering. In later years Adam Smith 
was often at Dalkeith, and the Duke of 
Buccleuch was supposed in many mat- 
ters to be largely guided by the advice 
of his old tutor. That their relations 
were mutually advantageous is certain. 
When in 1779 Lord North appointed 
the author of the ‘Wealth of WNa- 
tions,” which had been published 
three years before, to the place of 
commissioner of customs in Scotland, 
worth 6001. a year, it was natural that 
many persons should attribute the un- 
wonted exercise of patronage by a Tory 
prime minister in favor of a pro- 
nounced Whig not less to the powerful 
influence of the Duke of Buccleuch 
than to the distinguished merit of the 
political economist, though there is no 
doubt that Lord North had, in framing 
his budgets for the years 1777 and 
1778, taken many hints from the 
‘* Wealth of Nations,’’ and been much 
struck by the ability of its author. 

In 1773 Smith went to London with 
the manuscript of the coming work in 
an advanced state of preparation. 
Yet three years more were to elapse, 
most of which he spent in London, be- 
fore his book saw the light. During 
this time he made his headquarters at 
the British Coffee House, in Cockspur 
Street, which was frequented by most 
of the eminent Scotsmen of the day 
when they found themselves in Lon- 
don. In 1775 he was elected to the 
membership of The Club at a small 
meeting, when Gibbon, Sir William 
Jones, and Sir Joshua Reynolds were 
present ; and at the fortnightly dinners 
at the Turk’s Head, in Gerrard Street, 
he must have constantly met Burke, 
and Johnson, and Garrick, and the 
other leading lights of the society. His 
talk is said to have reflected his deep 
thought, and to have been perhaps 
slightly more didactic than belongs to 
the best kind of social converse. 

Mr. Buckle has declared, in a pas- 
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sage quoted by Mr. Rae, that the 
*“*Wealth of Nations ” was in its ulti- 
mate results probably the most impor- 
tant book that ever was written, and 
has done more towards the happiness 
of man than has been effected by the 
united abilities of all the statesmen and 
legislators of whom history has pre- 
served an authentic account.) By 
Smith’s friends —by Hume, and Adam 
Ferguson, and Gibbon —the work had 
been long expected, and it received 
amongst the learned generally an imme- 
diate and hearty reception. Hume had 
begun to fear that the dilatory char- 
acter of its author would delay the 
publication till his own life was over, 
and Hume, in fact, died only a very 
few months after the book had made its 
appearance. In a letter of April 1, 
1776, to Smith, Hume expresses the 
hearty delight the perusal of the work 
had given him, and the load of anxiety 
removed from his mind about a book 
to which the public were looking for- 
ward with such great expectations. 


Not but that the reading of it necessarily 
requires so much attention, and the public 
is disposed to give so little, that I shall 
still doubt for some time of its being at 
first very popular; but it has depth, and 
solidity, and acuteness, and is so much illus- 
trated by curious facts that it must at last 
attract public attention. It is probably 
much improved by your last abode in Lon- 
don. If you were here at my fireside I 
should dispute some of your principles. I 
cannot think that the rent of farms makes 
any part of the price of the produce, but 
that the price is determined altogether by 
the quantity and the demand... . But 
this and a hundred other points are fit only 
to be discussed in conversation, which, till 
you tell me the contrary, I still flatter my- 
self with soon. I hope it will be soon, for 
I am in a bad state of health and cannot 
afford a long delay. I fancy you are ac- 
quainted with Mr. Gibbon. I like his per- 
formance extremely, and have ventured to 
tell him that, had I not been personally 
acquainted with him, I should never have 
expected such an excellent work from the 
pen of an Englishman. It is lamentable 
to consider how much that nation has de- 
clined in literature during our time. I 


1 History of Civilization. 
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hope he did not take amiss this national 
reflection. 

Hume’s criticism was no less sound 
than his appreciation of the transcen- 
dent merits of his friend’s work. From 
its publication the influence of the 
book is traceable on the minds of 
statesmen and on the best thought of 
the day. It told upon the two next 
budgets presented to the House of 
Commons ; and though it was little 
quoted — or, rather, is reported to have 
been little quoted —in Parliament for 
some years, it greatly influenced legis- 
lation. Lord Shelburne, as we have 
seen, had long before become an ad- 
herent of Smith’s principles. William 
Pitt was a young man forming his 
opinions when he first read the ‘* Wealth 
of Nations ;”’ and, as Wilberforce said 
of him, he never was a convert to 
free-trade principles, for he had never 
held any other creed. They were im- 
bibed from the writings of Adam Smith, 
and were his first faith. A story is told 
that when, in 1787, Smith came a little 
late to some entertainment at Dundas’s 
house at Wimbledon, and found Pitt, 
Grenville, Addington, Wilberforce, and 
others already assembled, the whole 
company rose when the political econo- 
mist entered the room. ‘“ Be seated, 
gentlemen,” said Smith. “No,” re- 
plied Pitt ; ‘* we will stand till you are 
seated, for we are all your scholars.” 

Fox had no belief in political econ- 
omy, or free trade, or Adam Smith, 
and he opposed on the narrowest 
ground the commercial treaty with 
France of 1787, and every other step 
in the direction of free trade attempted 
by Pitt. Adam Smith lived and died 
a good Whig, yet he could not but be 
greatly impressed by Pitt’s grasp of 
intellect. ‘*The minister,” he re- 
marked to Addington, ‘* understands 
my ideas better than I do myself.” 
Little wonder that he should have re- 
turned to Scotland softened at least in 
his opposition to so large-minded a 
statesman, and with diminished admi- 


|ration for the statesmanship of his 


Whig rival. The time, however, came, 
though Smith did not live to see it, 
when the principles he held so dear 
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became almost the watchwords of the 
Whigs. Pitt’s desire for reform and 
for free trade bent, and perforce had 
to bend, before the violent reaction 
against all change caused by the ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution. In 
the spring of 1792 Pitt in the House 
of Commons pointed to the ** Weaith 
of Nations” as containing principles 
which would go far to solve every ques- 
tion connected with the history of com- 
merce and with the system of political 
economy. <A year later free trade 
was suspected of kinship with ‘“* French 
principles,’’ and was dreaded as being 
of a revolutionary tendency. Hence 
Smith’s teaching, like much else that 
was good, received in England a tem- 
porary check from the violence of the 
explosion across the Channel; and it 
was not till these fears had passed 
away that the direct influence of 
the ** Wealth of Nations”? again told 
strongly upon English politics. 

The death of Hume must have been 
a heavy blow to Smith. <As the latter 
was travelling northwards, after the 
publication of his book, he had met 
Hume at Morpeth, much broken in 
health, and on his way to London. 
Hume was most anxious that Smith 
should be his literary executor, and 
should publish after his death the 
“Dialogues on Natural Religion,” 
written many years previously, a work 
for which its author felt great admira- 
tion. Hume’s best friends, and Adam 
Smith amongst them, strongly dis- 
couraged the publication, on the ground 
of the public clamor which the ‘ Dia- 
logues ”’ were certain to provoke. And 
Smith was for his part determined that 
nothing should induce him to publish 
them, feeling sure that any connection 
between himself and the notorious 
scepticism of Hume would be fatal to 
his hopes of obtaining employment, 
such as he was then seeking, in the 
public service. He declined, therefore, 
absolutely to accede to his friend’s 
wishes, and Hume then imposed upon 
Strahan, the publisher, the obligation 
of publishing the ‘ Dialogues’ imme- 
diately after his death —an obligation 
which was fulfilled. Yet, oddly enough, 
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Smith did not altogether escape the 
censures he was so anxious to shun. 
Smith was, no doubt, present on July 
4, 1776, when the dying philosopher 
gathered his most intimate friends 
about him to eat a last farewell dinner 
before he made the great departure 
(p. 299). Six weeks later Hume wrote 
his last letter to his friend, authorizing 
him to make any little addition he 
chose to the autobiographical account 
he had himself prepared. ‘I go very 
fast to decline, and last night had a 
small fever, which [ hoped might put 
a quicker period to this tedious illness, 
but unluckily it has in a great measure 
gone off.’’ Two days later he was 
dead. 

When the ‘ Dialogues’’ were pub- 
lished no sort of clamor arose. They 
fell flat ; the world had apparently had 
its surfeit of theological controversy. 
Not so, however, with Smith’s own 
addition to Hume’s autobiography. 


Smith had certainly in writing it no 
thought of undermining the faith, or of 
anything more than speaking a good word 
for the friend he loved, and putting on 
record some things which he considered 
very remarkable when he observed them ; 
but in the ear of that age his simple words 
rang like a challenge to religion itself. 
Men had always heard that without reli- 
gion they could neither live a virtuous life 
nor die an untroubled death, and yet here 
was the foremost foe of Christianity repre- 
sented as leading more than the life of the 
just, and meeting death not only without 
perturbation, but with a positive gaiety of 
spirits. His cheerfulness without frivolity, 
his firmness, his magnanimity, his gener- 
osity, his charity, his entire freedom from 
malice, his intellectual elevation and stren- 
uous labor are all described with the affec- 
tion and confidence of a friend who had 
known them well; and they are finally 
summed up in the conclusion, ‘‘ Upon the 
whole I have always considered him, both 
in his lifetime and since his death, as ap- 
proaching as nearly to the idea of a per- 
fectly wise and virtuous man as perhaps 
the nature of human frailty will admit.”’ 


A great outcry arose. Boswell was 
shocked at Smith’s ‘daring effron- 
tery ;”’ the president of Magdalen, 
afterwards Bishop of Norwich, ad. 
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dressed to the author an anonymous 
pamphlet ‘‘ by one of the people called 
Christians,’? and Smith found himself 
involved in the charge of atheism, 
which the public, in spite of the prot- 
ests of many of Hume’s most intimate 
friends, brought against that philoso- 
pher. Smith, to his credit be it said, 
however much he may have dreaded 
the clamor in anticipation, when it 
arose turned to it a deaf ear, made no 
reply of any kind to his assailants, and, 
we are glad to know, ultimately found 
that it had in no way prejudiced his 
prospects of obtaining a place in the 
public service. 

After his appointment to the com- 
missionership of customs the con- 
firmed old bachelor, finding himself in 
very comfortable circumstances, estab- 
lished himself and his mother, with 
two young relatives, in Panmure 
House, at the foot of one of the narrow 
wynds descending from the Canongate 
towards the foot of the Calton Hill. 
Windham, who visited Edinburgh in 
1785, enters in his journal, ‘‘ House 
magnificent and place fine.” Here, 
especially on Sunday evenings, he used 
to entertain his friends at suppers 
which were long remembered, and to 
which eminent strangers who were vis- 
iting Edinburgh were always invited. 
Windham twice notes in his diary, 
‘* Felt strongly the impression of a 
family completely Scotch.” In 1783, 
when Burke was in Scotland on the 
occasion of his installation as lord 
rector of Glasgow University, he saw 
much of Smith. In his company he 
went to Glasgow and to Loch Lomond, 
and was afterwards entertained by him 
at Panmure House, where Smith re- 
joiced greatly to find that on all eco- 
nomic subjects they thought exactly 
alike. Smith appears to have done the 
honors of Edinburgh to foreigners of 
distinction, and on one occasion seems 
to have not a little astonished an emi- 
nent professor of geology from Paris, 
who had expressed his devotion to 
music, by introducing him to the great 
bagpipe competition of the year. Mr. 
Rae quotes the professor’s description 
of . 
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the piper marching backwards and for- 
wards with great rapidity, always present- 
ing the same warlike countenance, and 
making incredible efforts with his body and 
his fingers to bring into play the different 
reeds of his instrument, which emitted 
sounds to me almost insupportable. He 
received, however, great praise. 


On the whole the professor reflected 
that 


the impression the wild instrument made 
on the audience was so different from the 
impression made on himself, that he could 
not help thinking that the lively emotion 
of the persons around him was not occa- 
sioned by the musical effect of the air 
itself, but by some association of ideas 
which connected the discordant sounds of 
the pipe with historical events brought 
forcibly to their recollection. 


Adam Smith’s appearance during his 
residence in Edinburgh is known to us 
from the sketch in Kay’s * Portraits,” 
taken, no doubt, from the philosopher 
as he walked past Kay’s shop every 
morning from his house to his office. 


A light-colored coat, knee breeches, white 
silk stockings, buckle shoes, and flat broad- 
brimmed beaver hat ; walking erect with a 
bunch of flowers in his left hand, and his 
cane, held by the middle, borne on his 
right shoulder as a soldier carries his 
musket. When he walked his head always 
moved gently from side to side, and his 
body swayed, Smellie says, -‘‘ vermicularly,”’ 
as if at each alternate step he meant to 
alter his direction or even to turn back. 
Often, however, his lips would be moving 
all the while, and smiling in rapt conversa- 
tion with invisible companions. A very 
noticeable figure he was as he went up and 
down the High Street, and he used to tell 
himself the observations of the two market 
women about him as he marched past them 
one day. ‘“‘ Hegh, sirs !’’ said one, shaking 
her head significantly. ‘‘ And he’s weel 
put on too !’’ rejoined the other, surprised 
that one who appeared from his dress to 
be likely to have friends should be left by 
them to walk abroad alone. 


In Edinburgh, occupied with the 
work of his office, and employing his 
leisure hours in his library and in the 
society of his friends, Adam Smith 
lived on till 1790. With Black and 
Hutton he had founded the Oyster 
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Club, where every Friday afternoon, 
at a tavern in the Grassmarket, its 
members met to dine and to listen to 
the talk of its three founders. ‘* These 
three men were the founders of three 
sciences, or at least deserve to be con- 
sidered the fathers of modern chemis- 
try, of modern geology, and of modern 
political economy ; and for all their 
great achievements they were yet men 
of the most unaffected simplicity of 
character.”” Travellers visiting Edin- 
burgh resorted largely to the Oyster 
Club, amongst them Samuel Rogers, 
who, however, appears to have been 
unlucky in his day, for the conversa- 
tion was monopolized by one of those 
bores who are seldom entirely wanting 
to the most select of social coteries. 
Smith’s old University of Glasgow had 
in 1787 elected him without a contest 
to be their lord rector, and in the same 
year, as we have already seen, he was 
in London meeting Pitt and his 
friends, by whom he was probably con- 
sulted as to the great financial meas- 
ures of that year. 

It has not come within the scope of 
Mr. Rae’s work to discuss the system 
of political economy which has made 
the name of Adam Smith famous 
throughout the world. Further in- 
quiry has no doubt tended in some 
degree to modify and vary some of the 
conclusions at which he arrived. The 
main principles, however, upon which 
his theories are founded have received 
almost universal acceptance amongst 
statesmen and writers in this country ; 
and the errors of the old ‘* mercantile 
system,’’ according to which trade was 
beneficial toa nation merely so far as 
it conduced to its importation of gold, 
were exposed for all places and for all 
time. ‘Free trade,’? as years went 
on, slowly yet steadily won acceptance, 
and seemed at one time destined to 
prevail throughout the world. Of late 
there has been a reaction — we believe 
& passing reaction —against that sys- 
tem in many countries, and the old 
practice of protection has once more 
raised its head. In England we shall 
remain free traders; yet even’ here 
protection has of late found friends, 
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who, it may be said, show themselves 
hopelessly incompetent to grapple with 
the reasoning of Adam Smith. On 
subjects supposed to be more within 
the province of practical politics than 
English protectionism Smith’s thoughts 
may still usefully be studied. He was 
a true friend of Ireland, and denounced 
those unjust and cruel measures by 
which, in the mistaken hope of foster- 
ing English industries, Irish prosperity 
was kept down. He would give to Ire- 
land. every liberty and advantage of 
trade and commerce enjoyed by Lan- 
cashire. He was a strong advocate for 
a union. Indeed, with his knowledge 
of the results of the union between 
England and Scotland, he could not 
have been otherwise. Why should 
England dread Irish manufacturers ? 
Ireland had no coal and little wood, 


two articles essentially necessary to the 
progress of great manufactures. It wants 
order, police, and a regular administration 
of justice, both to protect and to restrain 
the inferior ranks of people ; articles more 
essential to the progress of industry than 
both coal and wood together, and which 
Ireland must continue to want as long as 
it continues to be divided between two 
hostile nations, the oppressors and the 
oppressed, the Protestants and the Papists. 
Should the industry of Ireland, in conse- 
quence of freedom and good government, 
ever equal that of England, so much the 
better would it be not only for the whole 
British Empire, but for the particular 
province of England. 


So strong was his feeling in favor of 
drawing together the component parts 
of the empire that he longed to see the 
Transatlantic colonies united with the 
mother country in an incorporating 
union, with one parliament to legislate 
for and govern the whole, and he even 
contemplated a time when the growth 
of America would make it reasonable 
and right that the capital and seat of 
the empire should be transferred from 
London to some great capital of the 
western continent (p. 282). 

In spite of an occasional lapse into 
visionary dreams, Adam Smith was on 


1 Adam Smith to Lord Carlisle, November 8, 
1779. 
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the whole characterized by a strong 
practical common sense, and this some- 
times compelled him to give a word of 
warning to persons of good intentions 
embarking in projects with the objects 
ef which he sympathized, when his 
reason told him that they were not 
founded upon sound principles. In 
1785 and 1786 an attempt was made to 
alleviate the distress and check the 
depopulation of the Scottish Highlands 
by planting fishing villages every 
twenty-five miles round the coast from 
the Mull of Cantyre to the Dornoch 
Firth. The scheme was approved by 
Parliament and supported by the Duke 
of Argyll, by William Wilberforce, and 
other philanthropists, and by many 
of the leading men in Scotland. Large 
sums were subscribed, and ‘ Wilber- 
force was already almost hearing the 
busy hum of the little hives of fisher- 
men, coopers, boat-builders, and rope- 
makers whom they were settling along 
the desolate coasts.”” Smith was nat- 
urally consulted on this well-meant 
scheme by Wilberforce, who records 
that ** Dr. Smith, with a certain charac- 
teristic coolness, observed to me that he 
looked for no other consequence than 
the entire loss of every shilling that 
should be expended on it, granting, 
however, with uncommon candor, that 
the public would be no great sufferer, 
because he believed the individuals 
meant to put their hands only in their 
own pockets.”’ 

Mr. Smith’s prognostications have 
been literally fulfilled; 100,000/. of 
money provided by the government to 
assist the scheme has been lost, as well 
as the greater part of that provided by 
the shareholders, and the Highlands 
have benefited in no degree whatever 
by the money spent. Would much 
more recent schemes similarly intended 
to improve the condition of the High- 
lands, show a better balance sheet, or 
greater benefits achieved for those they 
were intended to help? With the 
later schemes the public is in a far 
higher degree the sufferer, since the 
tax-payers have, after the fashion of 
our day, taken the place of the ener- 
getic and sanguine ‘individuals ”’ 
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whose probable losses Mr. Smith 
frankly told them were their own look- 
out. 

Mr. Rae has succeeded in giving us a 
very interesting sketch of Adam Smith 
and his chief friends. His work shows 
great industry and judgment; yet as 
regards style a little more care in revis- 
ing would not have been thrown away. 
For instance, it is hardly English to 
say that ‘Sinclair wanted Smith to 
send him to Thurso Castle the loan of 
a book”? (page 343), and to write that 
Oswald was at Kirkaldy “in the fall of 
1767” (p. 239) is to use an expression 
hardly yet acclimatized on this side of 
the Atlantic. That the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch ‘ took ill of a fever’’ (p. 222) is 
an ugly way of stating the fact, whilst 
the invariable omission of the preposi- 
tion “to” after the verb ‘* write ’’ be- 
comes most irritating: ‘* Hutcheson 
writes a friend in the north of Ireland,”’ 
**Reid writes his friend Dr. Skene in 
Aberdeen,” “Hume writes Smith ;”’ 
andso on. But these are small blem- 
ishes in a work full of real merit. Mr. 
Rae has earned the thanks of the pub- 
lic for the excellent life he has been 
able to give us of Adam Smith, 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
AN OUT-OF-DATE REFORMER. 
2 

THE little shop stood on the Glasgow 
Road, near the entrance to Drumsynie. 
It was, in fact, merely the front room 
of a house, one of a row, the others 
being occupied by weavers. There 
was no modern display in the shop 
window —no sham heaps of raisins 
and currants. The upper part of it 
was fitted with shelves, on which were 
placed large jars of sweets, with sugar 
animals between them ; the lower part 
held oranges and apples. For many 
years there had been over the door a 
signboard bearing the words : — 


WILLIAM GILLESPIE, 
Licensed to retail Tea and Tobacco. 
It was a frosty morning 


g, the first 
day of November. At half past seven 
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William Gillespie stood outside his 
shop door. He was a tall, thin-faced, 
beardless man. His fine grey hair 
hung straight down under the ancient 
tall hat which he wore. By his side 
stood his son, his only son, John. He 
was shorter than his father, and rather 
thick-set, but pale and delicate-looking. 
By his side stood a large carpet-bag, 
full to bursting, for it contained not 
only his library and his wardrobe, but 
a selection of provisions from the shop. 
The young man might have been nine- 
teen vears old. He wore a black over- 
coat, a good deal worn and two sizes 
too small for him, black cloth gloves, 
and a flat-topped Scotch bonnet. 

So much might be seen by the light 
of a candle which Mrs. Gillespie, 
standing just within the shop door, 
held in her hand. Outside it was quite 
dark, but for the reflection from the 
sprinkling of snow in the road. 

No words passed between the three. 
All needful instructions and exhorta- 
tions had been given. And, besides, 
Mr. Gillespie’s heart was too full for 
words. The first step towards the 
realization of the long-cherished wish 
of his heart was about to be taken. 
His son was on his way to college, to 
become a minister. 

Soon the trampling of hoofs and the 
roll of wheels were heard in the still- 
ness. Then the gleam of the coach 
lamps shone on the snow, as the coach 
turned the corner. 

John seized his carpet-bag with his 
left hand, and gave his right to his 
father. Neither of them spoke a 
word ; it was not needed. Then John 
hurriedly embraced his mother. He 
had barely time to do so, when the 
coach —a truncated, low-roofed omni- 
bus, drawn by three lean horses yoked 
abreast — stopped at the door. 

‘“Qutside or in?” called out the 
coachman. 

‘Out,’ replied the lad. The fare 
was three shillings outside, four shil- 
lings inside ; and that, of course, set- 
tled the question. 

John handed up his big carpet-bag, 
and climbed up after it. 

A minute afterwards, looking back, 





he saw the light still burning. His 
father was standing with his hat off, 
and his grey head bowed down upon 
his breast. 


Il. 

JOHN GILLESPIE did not belie his 
father’s hopes. He was steady and 
worked hard, attracting little notice, 
but respected by those who knew him. 

Of course he was very poor. Often 
he would giadly have joined himself 
tothe group of ragged lads who hung 
about the railway-stations in the hope 
of earning a few pence by carrying big 
portmanteaus. It was next to impos- 
sible for him to earn money ; the poor 
student’s resource, coaching dull school- 
boys, was not open to him. His clothes 
were too shabby, and he had no intro- 
ductions. But he struggled through 
the winter somehow, and went home 
at the end of April with two unread- 
able volumes bound in white-and-gold, 
and with the college arms stamped on 
them, in the big carpet-bag. 

Next November, when he returned 
to college for a second session, Gilles- 
pie was no longer a boy. He was be- 
ginning to look out upon the world, 
and form his own judgments of what 
he saw there. 

What he saw did not please him. 
Perhaps he was a little soured by his 
poverty. Atany rate, he looked on the 
ostentatious display of wealth made by 
the fat, good-natured citizens around 
him with something of a jaundiced 
and jealous eye. 

In church matters he was even less 
satisfied. The services in the large 
city churches did not please the student 
accustomed to a bare simplicity of wor- 
ship from his childhood. Organs, 
trained choirs, stained-glass windows, 
luxurious pews, multiplicity of hymns, 
with shortened prayers and sermons, 
and, above all, the custom of standing 
to sing and sitting at prayer, obtained 
everywhere ; and these things were as 
smoke to his nostrils. It seemed to 
him that modern Presbyterianism was 
deeply tainted with the vices of pros- 
perity. 

And there was a special reason why 
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young Gillespie took these things to 
heart. It was a fact, though he never 
spoke of it even to his most intimate 
companions, that he was lineally de- 
scended from Robert Gillespie, who had 
given his life for the good cause, having 
been hanged at the Grassmarket in the 
dark days before the Revolution. Yes, 
the blood of a martyr flowed in the 
young man’s veins; and many a time 
did his head unconsciously raise itself, 
and his eye flash with a strange gleam 
as he thought of it. 

‘¢ What would my ancestor have said 
to all this ?’’ he would think to himself, 
as he entered a fashionable church, and 
noted the signs of luxury around him, 
while the soft tones of an expensive 
organ filled his ears. .‘* Was it for this 
that Robert. Gillespie, and many a one 
like him suffered and died — that men 
might be free to worship God on soft- 
cushioned seats instead of a wet hill- 
side ?”’ 

These thoughts he locked up in his 
own breast. _He confided in no one, or 
answers might have been given to his 
questions which might, in part at least, 
have satisfied him. Only to his father 
did he hint at what was passing in his 
mind’; and the old man, delighted to find 
that his son was minded to walk in the 
old paths, and was undazzled by the 
glitter of wealth and the softness of 
modern times, answered with a few 
emphatic words of approval. 

And gradually the idea formed itself 
in the young man’s mind that the no- 
blest destiny conceivable would be to 
bring back Scotland to the principles of 
the Covenant —to restore to her the 
old simplicity of worship, the old fer- 
vor of faith, the old stern intolerance 
of compromise with evil. He felt con- 
vinced that such a reform. was possible ; 
that it was more through heedlessness 
and love of display, and careless good 
nature, that Scotchmen had strayed so 
far from the ways of their forefathers 
than from any intention of wrongdoing. 
They needed but a voice to bring them 
back to their allegiance, to fill their 
hearts once more with the old Puritan 
fire. 

For seven years — during the whole 
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time of his attendance at college and 
at the divinity classes—this idea 
haunted his mind; and there can be 
no great wonder that finally he began 
to think that he, himself, might be the 
divinely appointed instrument for the 
execution of this great. task. Was he 
not marked out for the work by his 
lineage, by his calling to the ministry, 
above all by his profound attachment to 
the memory of the Covenanters and to 
their principles ? He well. knew that 
he was neither eloquent, nor learned, 
nor endowed with a commanding pres- 
ence. But he knew also that some, at 
least, of the great reformers bad pos- 
sessed no such gifts. He was conscious 
that their spirit was working within 
him ; besides, as he told himself with a 
humility that was not altogether false, 
the less fitted the tool for the work in 
hand, the greater the glory of Him 
who used it. ‘*The treasure,” he 
would whisper to himself, ‘is in 
earthen vessels, that the glory and 
praise may be of. God.”’ 

The years passed by, and in due 
course the Presbytery of Stonyford, to 
which John Gillespie owed allegiance, 
licensed him as a preacher. 

The young minister’s first sermon 
was preached in Drumsynie, in the 
little square church in which he had 
worshipped since his boyhood. Half 
the town, as it seemed, flocked to hear 
him. Some were attracted by a kindly 
interest in their young townsman ; 
others were simply attracted by a desire 
of obtaining a little excitement in a 
legitimate way on that day of the week 
when excitement of any kind was hard 
to come by. A few, perhaps, came 
from the malicious hope of witnessing 
an ignominious breakdown. But if any 
of John Gillespie’s hearers belonged to 
this category they went away disap- 
pointed. 

The preacher seemed unconscious of 
the fact that the ‘critical eyes of his 
friends and neighbors were upon him. 
He looked the congregation boldly in 
the face as he read out his text : “‘ I have 
considered the days of old, the years of 
ancient times.’? It was, in a word, a 
sermon in praise of the Covenanters ; 
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and it appealed both to the religious 
convictions and the patriotic feelings of 
the people. They listened with grati- 
fied pride while the clergyman reminded 
them that their own. fields had been 
teddened by the blood of those who 
had fallen gloriously in the cause. of 
civiland religious liberty ; nor did they 
take it amiss when they were told in 
plain terms that they were but degen- 
erate sons of these well-nigh forgotten 
heroes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gillespie, as they made 
their way out of the church porch, 
heard on all sides admiring comments. 

“That was a grand. sermon,’’ said 
one elder to another. 

‘Aye; a most powerful discourse. 
Mark my words, Tammas.; that young 
man will rise very far.” 

Old Gillespie’s face gave no sign as 
these words fell upon his ears ; but his 
heart beat with paternal pride, and he 
felt his wife’s thin fingers tremble on 
his arm. 

‘‘Let us not be overmuch uplifted, 
Grace,” said the .old man to _ his 
wife when they were out of hearing. 
‘Pride,’ ye ken, ‘goeth before de- 
struction, and a haughty spirit before a 
fall? And yet,’’ he added with a sigh 
of content, ‘‘ he seems a gracious lad ; 
and Iam thankfu’ he has found ac- 
ceptance among the Lord’s people.” 

Gillespie was now called on to * sup- 
ply the pulpits ” of ministers who left 
home, and to preach in vacant 
churches. And for atime his services 
in both capacities were in considerable 
demand. But before iong people be- 
gan to say that they were tired of hear- 
ing sermons about the Solemn League 
and Covenant, and modern declensions 
from that high standard. No matter 
what text the young minister chose, it 
was an absolute certainty that before 
the end of his sermon he would revert 
to his accustomed theme. Sometimes 
he would detect a smile on the faces of 
some. of his audience. when allusions 
were made to the great men of the 
past ; but Gillespie never so much as 
dreamt of omitting a word of his mes- 
sage for any regard for the opinions of 
others. It was in vain that some of 





the older ministers hinted to him that 
it would be well to avoid the subject 
foratime. Gillespie received such ad- 
monitions with a stern and chilling 
silence. In his heart he:despised such 
counsels as carnal and self-seeking. 

William Gillespie was far too shrewd 
a man to be blind to the fact that -his 
son’s devotion to the cause of the Cov- 
enant was likely to prove a serious 
obstacle to his obtaining the main 
object of a young probationer’s ambi- 
tion —a kirk of his own. There hap- 
pened to be a vacancy just then in the 
church of the neighboring village of 
Craigfoot ; and the committee who had 
the ordering of these matters appointed 
John Gillespie to preach there on two 
consecutive Sundays, in order that he, 
like his fellow probationers, might 
have a chance of obtaining a call from 
the congregation. 

It was not an important charge, nor 
was the stipend a large one ; but it was 
sufficient for the old man’s modest am- 
bition. He thought that if he could 
see his son minister of the little kirk at 
Craigfoot he could die content. 

On the Saturday before John had to 
preach at Craigfoot, Mr. Gillespie left 
the shop in charge of his wife for an 
hour, and accompanied his son for part 
of the journey. There was no neces- 
sity to hire a conveyance, as the dis- 
tance was only nine miles. 

“John,” said the old man, when 
they had gone a mile or two on the 
way and it was nearly time for him to 
turn back, *“‘ John, I have been think- 
ing that it might be well for you to say 
nothing about the Covenanters at 
Craigfoot.”’ 

The young man stood stil! in sheer 
surprise, and threw a strange look at 
his father ; but his father kept his eyes 
bent on the ground and walked steadily 
on. 

‘It’s from no want of respect for 
the persecuted remnant that I speak,’’ 
continued the old man ; ‘it’s a mere 
matter of prudence. Folks are re- 
markin’, John, that you should na harp 
sae much on ae string. There may be 
something in what they say.”’ 

The speaker took a side glance at his 
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companion. He was pale, and his lips 
were drawn in, with an expression 
there was no mistaking. 

‘“* Weel, I maun be turnin’ hame,”’ 
said the old man, suddenly stopping. 
The minister stopped, and held out his 
hand. 

** Good-day, father.” 

“*Good-day t’ye, John. 
hame on Monday ? ”’ 

*¢ Doubtless — if the Lord will.” 

They parted, and the older man went 
homeward with downbent head. He 
understood well that his son was cen- 
suring him in his heart for his worldly- 
wise counsel; and that nothing but 
respect for him as his father had sealed 
the young man’s lips. And he could 
guess what sort of sermon the Craig- 
foot people would hear next day. 

A few months after this Mr. and 
Mrs. Gillespie were sitting in the small 
room behind the shop that served for 
the family sitting-room. The shop was 
closed, for it was late ; but they had 
no thought of going to bed. They 
were waiting for news. The election 
of a minister at Craigfoot was to take 
place that evening, and the Rev. John 
Gillespie was one of the candidates. 
There could be little doubt that he had 
much injured his chance of being 
called by the persistency with which he 
had appealed to the people to return to 
the purer and sterner religion of their 
fathers. But on the other hand, he 
had won respect by his earnestness ; 
he had the advantage of belonging to 
the neighborhood ; and his rival was 
no very formidable antagonist. There 
seemed a fair chance that John Gilles- 
pie would be called to Craigfoot. One 
of the Drumsynie people who had busi- 
ness in the little moorland village that 
day had kindly promised to wait there 
till the church meeting was over, and 
bring news of the result that same 
night. 

So the two old folk waited, outwardly 
calm, but inwardly consumed with 
anxiety, their hearts beating at every 
footstep that passed their door. 

Suddenly the door opened, and John 
himself entered. There was a strange 
gleam in his eyes. 


Ye’ll be 
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** You’ve got the call, John!” cried 
his mother, clasping her hands to- 
gether. 

‘No, mother. Mr. Thompson has 
been called by a large majority.” 

The old lady let her hands fall in her 
lap. Then she covered her face and 
wept. 

‘What for do ye greet, mother ? ” 
asked her son, returning in his excite- 
ment to the homely word of his boy- 
hood. 

“I believe,’’? said old Gillespie, al- 
most sternly, ‘“‘if you’ had taken my 
advice this would not have happened.” 

The fire still gleamed in the young 
man’s eyes. 

“T know that weel, sir! Mr. Mac- 
farlane told me I would certainly have 
got the call had I withheld my testi- 
mony. But is this a time, sir, when 
the wolves are preying on the flock, 
for the dougs to keep silent? ‘ Woe 
to me if I preach not the gospel,’ said 
Paul. And woe to me if I cease to 
mind this people of the solemn Cove- 
nant they have neglected and de- 
spised ! ”’ 

There was an air of solemnity in the 
young minister’s face and manner that 
awed his father. The old man felt as 
if the mantle of the reformers had 


indeed descended upon the lad. He 
no longer felt grieved, much less 
angry. 


‘© Whisht, mother,’ said John, going 
up to his mother and laying his hand 
kindly on her shoulder. ‘Think ye 
that the mothers of the martyrs 
lamented for their children? No; 
they rejoiced that they were counted 
worthy to suffer for His name. And if 
I suffer for the cause, though it were 
but as the bite of a flea in comparison, 
you too should rejoice.”’ 

Mrs. Gillespie looked up at her son’s 
face in a sort of wonder. It was to 
her eyes almost as though one of the 
old martyr-prophets had risen again. 
But, for all that, the mother cried her- 
self to sleep that night. 


III. 
Ir was not long after this that a 
trivial incident gave John Gillespie 
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and his mission an altogether new 
value in the eyes of the public. 

Preaching on his usual subject one 
Sabbath afternoon in a large, half- 
empty church in Glasgow, he attracted 
the attention of a reporter who hap- 
pened to be one of the congregation. 
There was something in the young 
minister’s palpitating yet subdued ear- 
nestness, his tones of genuine entreaty, 
his self-forgetfulness — something, too, 
in his appearance, his thin white face 
touched sometimes with a flush of color 
that told of constitutional weakness, 
his long, coal-black hair, his gleaming 
eyes and unconventional gestures, that 
riveted the attention of the pressman. 
Half unconsciously he took out his 
note-book, and began to make a few 
jottings. Incidentally the preacher re- 
marked that just two hundred years 
had elapsed since the obscure but gal- 
lant company of moorland shepherds 
had made their stand against tyranny 
in Church and State ; and that it said 
but little for their descendants that the 
anniversary was being allowed to pass 
without remark. ‘‘ Had the principles 
of the Covenanters,’? asked the min- 
ister, “perished out of the land? Or 
was it mere forgetfulness that caused 
their children to appear wanting in the 
commonest gratitude ?”’ 

The reporter thought he saw his way 
to some good copy ; and next day, to 
the intense surprise of the enthusiast, 
the Herald devoted three-quarters of a 
column to his sermon. Not only so, 
but a short editorial called attention 
to the subject, and, with a mixture 
of seriousness and badinage, exhorted 
the public to build the tombs of the 
prophets. 

The idea “caught on.’’ Meetings 
were held, speeches were delivered, 
and money was subscribed for memo- 
rial churches, memorial windows, and 
memorial stones. 

Nor was it forgotten that the first 
man to remind his countrymen of the 
claims of the heroes and martyrs of old 
to loving remembrance was the Rev. 
John Gillespie. Invitations to preach 
showered in upon him. It was recog- 
nized on all sides that he had a mis- 
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sion, and that he was succeeding in his 
mission. Even the minister’s father 
began to think that something better 
than Craigfoot might be in store for his 
son ; and he remarked to his wife that 
the ways of Providence in respect of 
that painful dispensation might here- 
after be fully justified. 

Nor did it appear that the young 
minister was. in.any way puffed up by 
his sudden popularity. If anything he 
was more reserved, more earnest, more 
utterly oblivious of worldly considera- 
tions and the opinions of those around 
him, than he had been before. He 
preached to a thousand well-dressed 
sinners with as little regard for their 
prejudices or their social position as if 
they had been so many _ hand-loom 
weavers. On one occasion he stopped 
the service because, on his giving out 
the psalm, the loud tones of an organ 
(which, he had understood, should be 
silent for the day) followed his voice. 
“Tf the carnal instrument were not 
dumb,” he said, ** he would be dumb.” 
The congregation yielded and_ re- 
spected him none the less — but they 
smiled at each other behind their psalm- 
books. 

And when the wave of popular 
enthusiasm began to ebb, when invi- 
tations to preach before wealthy con- 
gregations and learned professors no 
longer found their way to the little 
grocer’s shop at Drumsynie, Gilles- 
pie’s spirit showed no sign of a corre- 
sponding declension. He became 
bolder, more intent than ever, more 
passionately bent on turning men’s 
hearts to the Covenant, and bringing 
to some good effect the popular excite- 
ment which had spread over the coun- 
try. 

Alas ! men were getting tired of the 
subject. Few, very few, responded to 
his appeals. The minister’s father 
saw, with terrible distinctness, that the 
tide had turned, and that his son, 
brave and gifted as he was, had not 
profited by it. He foresaw the ap- 
proach of the day when John, his hope 
and his pride, would become that thing 
of popular scorn—a stickit minister. 
John, meanwhile, went on his way 
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careless of all things but. this — that he 
might be instant, in season and out of 
season, to bring men’s minds back to 
the inheritance they were neglecting, 
to persuade them to take up and carry 
on the work of their fathers. He be- 
came ever more self-contained, more 
engrossed by his great idea, more 
oblivious of the world. His mother was 
anxious on the score of his health, for 
even in summer he did not quite lose a 
cough which had troubled him during 
the preceding winter. Old people, too, 
occasionally told him that he was over- 
taxing his strength. But the young 
man only smiled gently, and quoted 
the text, ‘‘ As thy days are, so shall thy 
strength be.” 


IV. 

Ir happened that about four miles 
from Drumsynie, just on the border 
line between the cultivated fields and 
the wild moorland, was the site of one 
of those skirmishes which ocoasionally 
took place in the reign of James II. 
between the Covenanters and _ the 
king’s troops. Such actions were rare, 
for the upholders of the Covenant, 
though brave and determined men, 
were scattered over a wide extent of 
country, badly armed, and without 
leaders. It was not without pride, 
therefore, that the men of Drumsynie 
pointed out to strangers ‘ the battle- 
field ’? of Blackmoss. 

During one of the solitary rambles 
which were his sole recreation, John 
Gillespie conceived the idea of turning 
to good account the local enthusiasm for 
the nameless heroes who had made the 
hectoring dragoons turn and flee. The 
two-hundredth anniversary of the ac- 
tion was not yet past. Why should he 
not summon his fellow-townsmen to 
meet him on the anniversary day on 
the battlefield, and there, above the 
bones of their dead champions, pledge 
themselves to uphold the cause for 
which they fought ? The day fell on a 
Sunday—so much the better. The 
occasion would be more solemn ; there 
would be less risk of the intrusion of 
worldly counsels. 

For the next three weeks the young 
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He 
could sleep but little ; he could hardly 


minister seemed a new creature. 


spare time for eating. Late and early 
he was at. work, writing letters of invi- 
tation, arranging the plan of proceed- 
ings, and composing the sermon which 
he was to deliver on the great occa- 
sion. 

The ministers of Drumsynie looked 
upon. the project with a doubtful eye. 
They feared that the excitement of the 
gathering would tend to unsettle their 
flocks ; and they did not believe that 
any practical result would come of the 
demonstration. Still, they did not care 
to oppose the project; and they all 
‘‘intimated”’? from their pulpits the 
proposed meeting on the battlefield of 
Blackmoss. 

The day arrived —the 21st of Octo- 
ber. The hour: of meeting had been 
fixed for two o’clock, so as to allow the 
Drumsynie people to attend church as 
usual before setting out. 

No sooner did John Gillespie and his 
father reach home after the morning 
service than they started for Black- 
moss. It was a bleak autumn day, 
with occasional showers of rain mixed 
with sleet. 

‘It’s a bad day for the meeting, 
John,’ remarked his father, as he 
cowered under his old umbrella. 

‘© Nay, father,” replied the minister, 
‘‘what matters a puff of wind, a few 
drops of rain? Besides, the rough 
weather will serve to win the corn frae 
the chaff. Better a few earnest, God- 
fearing men than a great crowd of mere 
hangers-on. Were not two and thirty 
thousand, save three hundred, turned 
back, when the Lord wrought salvation 
by the hand of Gideon ?” 

When the father and son reached 
their destination, they found a crowd 
of five or six hundred people, chiefly 
young men and women, scattered over 
the reedy ground where the battle had 
been fought. A long row of gigs and 
dog-carts lined the moorland road. 
One or two ministers, conspicuous in 
their black clothes and white neck- 
cloths, were in the crowd, and they 
came forward to greet John Gillespie 
and his father. 
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‘“ We had better begin,’’ said one of 
the ministers, ‘‘else the farmers will 
be thinkin’ their beasts may take cold.’’ 

A stone, some four feet high, with a 
worn inscription, marked the precise 
spot.on which, two hundred years be- 
fore, the Covenanters had made their 
stand. A single iron rail, about two 
feet from the ground, guarded it from 
injury. To this stone, the ministers, 
accompanied by William Gillespie and 
a few elders, made their way ; and the 
senior minister present gave out a 
psalm. Naturally he selected that 
which, according to tradition, had been 
sung by the Covenanters on that very 
spot two centuries before, as. they 
awaited, pike in. hand, the charge of 
the: dragoons :— 

In Judah’s land God is well known, 

His name’s in Israel great ; 
In Salem is his tabernacle, 
In Sion is his seat. 
- There arrows of the bow he brake, 
The shield, the sword, the war. 
More glorious thou than hills of prey, 
More excellent art far. 


As the strong, clear voices of the 
moorland folk swelled up into the win- 
try air, their hearts thrilled with the 
memory of the past. Here, where 
they stood, their forefathers had sung 
that battle-song, and fought as_ with 
ropes about their necks ; over that ris- 
ing ground yonder the proud English- 
men had come riding to cut down the 
heroic band. These brown moors and 
black peat-bogs had echoed the volleys 
of musketry, the crash of steel on 
steel, the shouts of triumph. It did 
not occur to any one there to ask 
whether the circumstances of the case 
justified an armed revolt. Nor did 
any remember the sour temper and im- 
practicable tenets of the Covenanters. 
One sentiment filled the hearts of all 
present. They honored the men who 
had. made a stand against intolerable 
oppression. But, for John Gillespie, 
the political, the patriotic side of the 
question hardly existed. To him, the 
Covenanters were crusaders. Their 
cause was the cause of Christ. Their 
enemies were the soldiers of the Evil 
One. Men, looking at the young min- 
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ister as the psalm was ‘sung, saw that 
his hands were clasped and his eyes 
tightly closed. He was-in an ecstasy. 

After the psalm a prayer was offered 
by the minister ;.and it was then time 
for John Gillespie to deliver his ad- 
dress. By common consent the post of 
honor was awarded to him, for he had 
been the moving spirit of the demon- 
stration. 

The young probationer began by 
offering a second prayer ; then, giving 
his hat to one of the bystanders, he 
asked the people to accompany him in 
spirit to the scene which had been en- 
acted there that day two hundred years 
ago. With true fervor he painted 
the distress and hardships of the Cove- 
nanters, the cruel penalties inflicted on 
them for the crime of worshipping God 
according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences, and the indomitable spirit 
which led them to meet for worship in 
lonely hollows among the hills, know- 
ing well that the thumbscrew, the 
rack, and the gibbet might be the 
reward of their faithfulness. He then 
went on to speak of the meeting which 
had been held as on that day at Black- 
moss, He pictured the approach of 
the troops, the hasty withdrawal of the. 
women and children, the fruitless sum- 
mons to surrender, the charge of the 
dragoons, the volleys with which the 
charge was met, the floundering of the 
horses in the boggy ground, the coun- 
ter-charge of the Covenanters, and the 
flight of the enemy. 

To all this the crowd listened with 
keen attention. The biting wind 
swept by them unheeded ; even a few 
flakes of snow, the first heralds of win- 
ter, passed unnoticed. 

But when the orator passed to the 
second part of his discourse, and dwelt 
on the signs of degeneracy that were 
to be seen on all hands, the interest of 
the audience began to fall off. When 
Mr. Gillespie asked in tones of passion- 
ate indignation what would have been 
the verdict of the Covenanters upon 
many of their social and religious cus- 
toms ; when he asked bitterly whether 
they were prepared to suffer, not only 
ignominy and persecution, but death 
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itself, for the sake of the Covenant, he 
evoked no answering enthusiasm. A 
practised orator would have known 
from the wandering looks and restless 
movements of his hearers that he was 
tiring out their patience. But the 
young minister was too full of his sub- 
ject to note these signs. He was in- 
tent on one~ thing—awakening the 
people to a sense of their backsliding, 
and inspiring them to pledge them- 
selves to a renewal of the Covenant. 

Alas! The more earnest he be- 
came, the more vigorously he up- 
braided, persuaded, and entreated, the 
more weary became the people. They 
were tired of standing, chilled, and dis- 
heartened. Several of the farmers, 
whispering to each other that “ it never 
wad dae to let the beasts get a cauld,”’ 
slipped out of the crowd, mounted into 
their dog-carts, and drove away. 

The senior minister, after vainly at- 
tempting a friendly interruption, beat 
a retreat, and one of his colleagues, 
after a few minutes, followed his ex- 
ample. By imperceptible degrees the 


crowd melted away, till only about a 


third of the original number, chiefly 
consisting of lads and young men, re- 
mained. 

John Gillespie seemed to be unaware 
that his hearers were dispersing. Only 
when his voice began to fail him did he 
see fit to draw to a conclusion. 

By this time a cold, drizzling rain 
was falling ; but the speaker did not 
know it. He was prophesying the 
speedy triumph of the cause. 

‘* Ay,” he said, ‘from one end of 
Scotland to another the sound has gone 
forth. Men have heard it; they are 
hearkening. They are considering. 
Speedily they will come to the conclu- 
sion, as their fathers did, that these 
things must not be; that popery and 
prelacy must no longer stalk unabashed 
throughout the land ; that the marks 
of Antichrist must be removed from 
amongst us. Soon our cities and chief 
towns shall see, as of old, gathering 
multitudes come together to swear alle- 
giance to Christ and his Covenant. 
The blue banner shall yet be borne, as 
in former days, in the van of the Scot- 
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tish hosts. Men will see and know 
that however the other nations of the 
earth may follow idols, we will be true 
to the God of Israel ! 

** And it is fitting, men of Black- 
moss, that here, first of all, the ancient 
fervor should be renewed; the old 
vows repeated and confirmed. Here, 
where the servants of the Lord brought 
low the pride and the strength of car- 
nal and bloody-minded men; _ here, 
where heroes shed their blood like 
water in defence of the truth, let us 
follow the example of our fathers, and 
renew their Covenant! Friends, take 
off your hats, raise your right hands to 
heaven, and repeat these words after 
me: ‘I promise and covenant with 
God and my fellow-countrymen, that I 
will do my utmost to root out of this 
land all so-called religion that is not in 
conformity with the Scriptures and the 
Westminster Confession of Faith.’ ”’ 

“Far too strong, brother,’? whis- 
pered a voice in the speaker’s ear. 

John turned on him like a flash. It 
was a minister who had spoken. In- 
dignantly Gillespie looked round for 
the other two ministers, as if seeking 
their support. They were gone. He 
looked at the crowd. Not a hand was 
raised. Here and there asmile broke 
over a broad, good-natured face. John 
Gillespie turned very pale. He had to 
wait a few moments before he could 
proceed. 

Meanwhile the rain had changed to 
sleet. Already it seemed to be grow- 
ing dark. The people were moving 
about, impatient to be gone. 

‘* At least promise this!’ cried the 
reformer : ‘¢* I promise and vow to God 
and my country that I will resist to the 
utmost the carnal innovations that are 
now creeping into the public worship 
in our churches, such as instrumental 
music, singing of uninspired hymns, 
the reading of sermons, and other like 
novelties.’ ”’ 

A few hands, those of the older men 
remaining, were lifted ; a few voices 
murmured the pledge. But the major- 
ity of the crowd, seeing the poor array 
of hands raised, gave a short laugh. 

** And finally,’ continued Gillespie, 
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“promise me solemnly, before God 
and each other, that you will follow the 
steps of your fathers in yet one other 
matter. Say, ‘I promise and vow that 
I will shun, and do my best to abolish, 
the ungodly and worldly amusements, 
such as were abhorred of the Covenant- 
ers —as fairs, drinking customs, games, 
and diversions.’ ” 

This time not a hand was raised. 
There was an instant of silence. Then 
a shout of coarse laughter. The rowdy 
lads in the crowd, tired and out of tem- 
per, were delighted at the fiasco. 

* Ye’ll be the only Covenanter yer- 
sel’, Jock!” cried a half-witted man 
in the audience ; and again the young 
men laughed. 

John Gillespie was trembling from 
head to foot, white to the lips with 
passion. It was not the personal insult 
that moved him, but the fact that the 
Covenant had been put before this 
people and they had rejected it. It 
was to him as if with his own ears he 
had heard them shout for Barabbas. 

** Woe unto you!’ he cried, turning 
on them in his wrath. ‘* Woe unto 
you, ye sons of Kedar. Sons of Kedar, 
do I say ? Sons of Belial I might call 
you! For you have heard the truth, 
and you have not received it. You, 
the sons of the Covenanters! Nay ! 
ye have no part or lot with them. Ye 
are on the broad and wide road that 
leadeth to destruction ; ye——” 

Here the young minister was forced 
to stop, for some unmannerly fellows 
on the outskirts of the crowd began 
crushing against those before them, so 
that those nearest to the speaker were, 
against their will, forced close upon 
him. Gillespie angrily remonstrated ; 
his remonstrances were met with in- 
dignant denials. The lads on the out- 
side, enjoying the fun, pushed harder, 
and began to laugh and jeer at the dis- 
owned leader. The rain and sleet fell 
faster. 

It was over. 

John’s father got his son’s hat, 
forced it upon his head, linked John’s 
arm in his own, and led him away. 

The wind was in their faces ; and 
neither felt inclined for talk. Only, as 
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they neared home, William Gillespie 
said gently : — 

**T doot the time for the Covenant’s 
gone by, John.” 

John looked quickly up at his father, 
but said nothing. 

That evening the young minister was 
feverish and restless. His skin burned ; 
he could neither read nor think cohe- 
rently. 

About ten o’clock he rose to go out 
— declared that he wanted air ; but his 
mother persuaded him to go to bed. 
Then she brought him a hot drink, 
and tucked the blankets round his 
neck as she had done twenty years 
before. He lay still and passive as a 
child. 

Next morning John did not come 
down to breakfast, and his father went 
up to call him. In a few seconds the 
old man came back with white, scared 
face. 

‘Grace,’ he said, ‘*I doot some- 
thing’s come over John. He’s no 
there, an’ ——”’ 

He stopped, and sank into a chair, 
for a great fear lay at his heart. 

The old people asked everywhere, 
but no one had seen their son ; no one 
could give any tidings of him. 

‘““The lad’s fair cracked about thae 
auld-warld Whigs and Covenanters, as 
they ca’ them,’’ said Thomas Muckle- 
wham, the precentor, to his neighbor 
Andrew Wilson. “I doot the puir 
chiel’s no’ a’ there. But the auld man’s 
clean dumbfoondered. It behoves us 
to seek for the callant.”’ 

Before noon a score of people were 
scattered over the countryside, search- 
ing for the missing man. 

It was late in the afternoon before 
they found him. The minister was 
lying on the battlefield, dead, close to 
the memorial stone ; one of his hands 
was touching it. His head was bare, 
and the snow lay in patches on his 
black raiment. They lifted him in 
silence, and carried him home to the 
woman that bore him. 

Since that day there has been no an- 
niversary sermon at Blackmoss. It is 
not likely that there will ever be an- 
other. 
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From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
POETIC PRIDE. 


SINCE Dryden expressed his opinion 
that 


Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 


the connection between genius and in- 
sanity has been an unfailing and fas- 
cinating subject for-the inquirer. If 
genius itself is abnormal, it follows 
that its possession will involve or pro- 
duce abnormal qualities ; but whether, 
in obedience to a recent writer, we are 
to regard the gift of genius as a mental 
deformity. and the possessor as a 
splendid ‘*freak’’ or not, we are at 
least sure of this, that the power en- 
ables its gifted recipient to view all 
things in a different light and froma 
higher standpoint than his less brilliant 
neighbors. 

Genius is always self-conscious. In 
whatever rank or position the man may 
be to whom is granted this divine 
faculty, there comes to him a sense of 
power, a feeling that he is not as other 
men are, and with it a feeling of re- 
sponsibility and often of consecration. 
A “mute inglorious Milton ” is an im- 
possibility, a mere poetic figment. 
Nature does not waste, and she does 
not create the great singing capability 
of a Milton in order to repress and 
stultify it. As well might we imagine 
Burns stubbornly silent because his 
fate forced him to follow the plough, 
or Keats refusing to sing because cir- 
cumstances had made him an ‘ apothe- 
cary’s boy.”? What was it that drove 
Carlyle from his mathematics at Kirk- 
saldy, and Goethe from his. law-books ? 
It was the consciousness of the posses- 
sion of this magic force, vaguely de- 
fined, perhaps, but still potent and 
restlessly active. 

Then genius, by raising a man above 
his fellows, enlarges his field of vision 
and enables him to understand the true 
proportion between himself and the 
universe, and between himself and his 
brother men. Nature is invested with 
greater beauty and impressiveness, but 
at the same time there is a tendency 
towards an arrogant depreciation of 
others and a disregard for the old ques- 
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tion, ‘* What hast thou that thou hast 
not received ?’’ Of course, we do not 
mean that every man of genius ‘is 
necessarily arrogant, either in the 
world of letters or in any other ; but it 
is still a fact that he has often a more! 
or less obtrusive egotism which, but 
for the genius which produces and pal- 
liates it, would be quite intolerable. 
We do not grumble that it is so. Toa 
genius we are willing to concede 
much ; certainly more than this. 

The head master of one of our large 
schools recently expostulated with a 
pupil for having defaced his desk with 
his full name cut deep into the wood. 
The offender pleaded the case of Sir 
Walter Scott, who had committed the 
same offence, and whose name thus 
cut was one of the glories of the school. 
** Yes,” replied the master, ‘ that is all’ 
very well. I have no objection to your 
cutting your name all over the school 
provided that you are quite satisfied in 
your own mind that you will be as great 
a man as Sir Walter.’? Whether the 
boy was able to give satisfactory evi- 
dence on the point we do not know, but 
the story illustrates the concessions we 
are glad to make to genius. So to any 
aspirants we say, ‘ Be as arrogant as 
you will, only make sure first of the 
other condition. Start with genius, 
and let egotism come, and we shall be 
disposed -to condone it.” The opera- 
tion has unfortunately been sometimes 
reversed, and many have begun with 
the arrogance, trusting that the genius 
would arrive later. Unhappily they 
have seldom got beyond the first step. 

Of this class was the conceited scrib- 
bler who remarked, disparagingly, to 
Euripides, that in the time Euripides 
had taken to write only three lines, he 
himself had written three hundred. 
He deserved the reply the great drama- 
tist gave : ‘* Your three hundred lines 
will only last three days, my three lines 
will endure for three ages.’’ Euripides 
was quite content to write for posterity, 
and had no doubt at all of his own 
power. 

Among English writers, Ben Jonson 
had as good a conceit of himself as 
most, and he was not afraid of uttering 
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his conviction of his own superiority. 
His egotism was almost fierce in its in- 
tensity. For example, he left his 
‘‘ Cynthia’s Revels” to the judgment 
of his audience, with the assurance 
that the play was good, and that they 
might like it if they pleased; and in 
the last line of the Court Epilogue to 
‘“‘ Every Man out of his Humor,’ he 
proclaims in Latin that he ‘ hunts not 
for the suffrages of the windy multi- 
tude.”’ But in determining to main- 
tain a high poetic standard Jonson 
over-acted his part, and laid himself 
open to the ridicule and sarcasm of 
lesser men. As the late Mr. J. A. 
Symonds said, ‘‘ He identified the sa- 
cred bard with his own person, posed 
before the world as Apollo’s high 
priest, and presumed upon his erudi- 
tion to affect the lordly airs of an au- 
thentic Aristarchus.”” And yet when 
the victims of his satire dared to put in 
a good word for themselves, and to 
accuse their tormentor of “ self-love, 
arrogancy, impudence, and railing,” 
Jonson blazed out in righteous indigna- 
tion at their amazing conceit ! — 
If they should confidently praise their 
works, 
In them it would appear inflation ; 
Which in a full and well-digested man 
Cannot receive that foul, abusive name. 

His contemporary, Webster, had an 
equally high conception of his power 
as a dramatist, and of the dignity of 
poetry, but was far more temperate in 
expressing it. His dedication of the 
‘* Duchess of Malfi’”’ to Lord Berkeley 
errs neither on the side of flattery nor 
on that of conceit, and is one of the 
most dignified to be met with in Eliza- 
bethan literature : — 

‘¢T do not altogether look up to your 
title ; the ancientest nobility being but a 
relic of time past, and the truest honor 
indeed being for a man to confer honor 
on himself... . I am confident this 
work is not unworthy your honor’s 
perusal; for by such poems as this 
poets have kissed the hands of great 
princes, and drawn their gentle eyes to 
look down upon their sheets of paper 
when the poets themselves were bound 
up in their winding-sheets.” 
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These: men had a noble idea of the 
poet’s art, and were full of the proud 
consciousness that genius alone can 
give. They refused to bow to popular 
caprice. Jonson, indeed, went too far 
and trampled ruthlessly on popular 
taste, but both offer a striking contrast 
to Dryden, whose dictum that those 
who live to please must please to live, 
would have exposed him to a terrible 
outburst of Ben’s fury. Coleridge, 


To turgid ode and tumid stanza dear, 


similarly refused to debase his gifts for 
popularity, or to write down to the 
level of his readers. He says, in words 
that many a poet would have done well 
to lay to heart, “if any man expect 
from my poems the same easiness of 
style which he admires in a drinking 
song, for him I have not written. In- 
telligibilia, non intellectum adfero.”’ 
Wordsworth exhibited, even more 
than his friend, the serene self-trust 
“which in the man of genius is sub- 
lime, and in the man of talent insuf- 
ferable.”’ The year 1798 found him 
listening with Coleridge to the dropping 
fire of unfavorable criticism poured 
upon their unlucky ‘* Lyrical Ballads ; ”’ 
but Wordsworth knew that his theory 
was right, and that time would bring 
his critics round to his way of thinking. 
Without a doubt as to the appreciation 
which he knew was waiting for him in 
the future, he set himself more dili- 
gently than ever to the composition of 
fresh lyrics, and began a poem on the 
growth of his own mind at atime when 
—as Lowell says — “‘ there were only 
two men in the world (himself and 
Coleridge) who were aware that he had 
one.”? His recognition did not come 
yet, but he was as sure of his final suc- 
cess as if he already felt the laurel 
round his temples, and lost no occasion 
for telling people so. In 1807 he wrote 
to Lady Beaumont about his poems: 
‘¢Trouble not yourself upon their pres- 
ent reception ; of what moment is that 
compared with what, I trust, is their 
destiny! . .. My ears are stone-dead 
to this idle buzz, and my flesh as in- 
sensible as iron to these petty stings. 
I doubt not that you will share with me 
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an invincible confidence that my writ- 
ings (and amongst them these little 
poems) will co-operate with the benign 
tendencies in human nature and society 
wherever found ; and that they. will in 
their degree be efficacious in making 
men wiser, better, and happier.”’ 

There is no doubt that Wordsworth 
actually regarded himself as conse- 
crated to his special work. He sings in 
** The Prelude :’’? — 

1 made no vows, 
But vows were then made for me : bond to 
me 
Was given that I should be, else sinning 
greatly, 
A dedicated spirit ; 
and a dedicated spirit he became and 
remained throughout his life. 

IIaydon, the painter, tells us that 
Wordsworth and Keats were the only 
two persons he had ever seen who 
looked conscious of a mission. Poor 
Keats, less gifted in body than the 
older poet, had the same conviction of 
the reality of his inspiration. Assailed 
even more fiercely by the critics, he 
knew equally well that he understood 
himself far better than his reviewers. 
Within six months of the savage attack 
made upon his **‘ Endymion” he could 
write to his brother in words that are 
very manly but very pathetic: ‘I 
think I shall be among the English 
poets after my death. ... The only 
thing that can ever affect me personally 
for more than one short passing day is 
any doubt about my powers for poetry. 
I seldom have any, and I look with 
hope to the nighing time when I shall 
have none.” 

It was this same spirit that animated 
Milton, that fed the flame of his poetry 
during the stern times of the Civil 
War, when he subordinated his higher 
aspirations to his present duty as the 
champion of liberty and truth. As 
fully conscious of his poetic gifts as 
ever Wordsworth was, he never during 
the heat of his fiercest conflict gave up 
his determination to write a great poem, 
one that should last forever. The 
words that Browning uses of his own 
mental growth might have been put 
into Milton’s mouth : — 





So as I grew I rudely shaped my life 

To my immediate wants, yet strong be- 
neath 

Was a vague sense of powers folded up — 

A sense that though those shadowy times 
were past 

Their spirit dwelt in me, and I should rule. 


It was not to be done ‘in these 
noises ;”’? but Milton knew he was a 
poet, and resolved to be a great one. 
In an eloquent passage from one of his 
pamphlets he states his creed, and lets 
the world know that he intended to 
compose a work * not to be raised from 
the heat of youth or the vapors of 
wine, like that which flows at waste 
from the pen of some vulgar amourist, 
or the trencher fury of a rhyming para- 
site, nor to be obtained by the invoca- 
tion of Dame Memory and her Syren 
daughters ; but by devout prayer to 
that Eternal Spirit who can enrich with 
all utterance and knowledge, and sends 
His Seraphim with the hallowed fire of 
His altar to touch and purify the lips 
of whom He pleases.”’ 

Milton is in many respects like 
Dante, and haughty self-respect and 
self-assertion are common to both. 
Each had a fierce contempt for his ene- 
mies (and of them there was no lack), 
and each considered himself a man set 
apart for a particular purpose — dedi- 
cated from the beginning even as 
Wordsworth was. Milton’s well-known 
sonnet, ** When the assault was in- 
tended to the City,’ written in 1642, 
shows that he does not under-esiimate 
his powers. In case the Royalist party 
should succeed in capturing London, 
the poet asks that his house and person 
may be spared by the conquering sol- 
diery ; and adds ; — 

He can requite thee; for he knows the 
charms 

That call fame on such gentle acts as 

these, 

And he can spread thy name o’er land 

and seas 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle 
warms, 

Lift not thy spear against the Muses’ 

bower. 


He then quotes as a precedent the tra- 
dition that Alexander the Great spared 
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the house of Pindar when the rest of 
his city was destroyed ; and adds that 
when Lysander took Athens and in- 
tended to destroy it, the ruin was 
averted by some one quoting lines from 
Euripides : — 

And the repeated air 

Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 

‘To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare. 
A poet who will venture to compare 
himself within the compass of one son- 
net to Pindar and to Euripides can 
hardly be suspected of undue self-de- 
preciation. 

One of the most modest of bards was 
Gray, made famous in spite of himself, 
and dragged into publicity and immor- 
tality by the united power of his 
friends. There is no one in our litera- 
ture who has attained to such a high 
position by virtue of so little work, and 
no one who had less desire for the 
praise of the world. His first publica- 
tion —the ‘** Ode on a Distant Prospect 
of Eton College’? —though written 
several years before, did not see the 
light until 1747, when the author was 
thirty-one years old, and even then it 
was produced anonymously. His sec- 
ond attempt was also without his name, 
and when in 1751 he allowed his 
** Elegy”? to be published, it was only 
to anticipate a piratical edition which 
was about to be issued. It is interest- 
ing to note that the price of this pre- 
cious first edition was the modest one 
of sixpence. 

When Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones 
collaborated in the production of the 
‘“‘court pageants’? for Charles the 
First, it was a cause of much conten- 
tion whether the firm should be Jones 
and Jonson or Jonson and Jones. 
Earlier poets, George Chapman and 
Daniel, for example, had given way to 
the imperious architect, and had been 
coutent with the second place, but this 
was not a course to commend itself to 
Jonson. He inverted the order of the 
names on the title-page of ‘* Chloridia,” 
and replied to the anger of the outraged 
** surveyor of his Majesty’s works ”’ by 
some very venomous satires, which 
may still be read by any one with a 
taste for such things. They were 
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passed about at court, came to the no- 
tice of the king, and provoked his hos- 
tility. So that when Jonson, a few, 
years afterward, caricatured his old foe 
as Vitruvius Hoop in “ The Tale of a 
Tub,” the part was almost wholly. 
struck out by the lord chamberlain, 
and the office of providing the court 
masques was taken away from him and 
bestowed on Aurelian Townsend, a 
poet with less aggressive views. 

When, however, Gray published six 
of his poems in 1753, instead of calling 
them ** Poems by Mr. Gray, with De- 
signs by Mr. R. Bentley,” he deliber- 
ately altered the title to ‘*‘ Designs by 
Mr. R. Bentley for six Poems by Mr. 
T. Gray.’’? Gray’s was altogether a 
curious character. He was a mixture 
of indolence and industry, composing 
syllabuses for lectures which were 
never delivered, planning a history of 
English poetry which he never had 
sufficient persistence to finish, and yet 
reading and studying with extraordi- 
nary avidity almost every branch of 
knowledge, and spending laborious 
months in copying out manuscripts of 
Gawin Douglas, and Lydgate, and 
Wyatt in the British Museum Library. 
But his sensitiveness is his most, 
remarkable characteristic, and was 
carried to great lengths. He sent his 
splendid ode, ‘“*The Progress of 
Poesy,’’ to Dr. Warton in manuscript, 
requiring him “‘ by no means to suffer 
it to be copied, nor even to show it 
unless to very few;’’ and the motto 
from Pindar which he prefixed to the 
same ode when published in the com- 
pany of ‘‘ The Bard,” shows the reser- 
vation and the pride which distinguish 
him : ‘* Vocal to the intelligent, for the 
many they need interpreters.”’ 

Forty years after Gray had made his 
quotation from Pindar, a young and en- 
thusiastic poet was also studying that 
author, but the result of his reading 
was expressed in a different fashion 
from that of Gray. Listen to what 
Walter Savage Landor says: ‘*‘ When 
I began to write ‘Gebir,’ I had just 
read ‘ Pindar’a second time. What 
I admired was what nobody else had 
ever. noticed — his proud complacency 
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and scornful strength! If I could 
resemble him in nothing else, I re- 
solved to be as compendious and exclu- 
sive.”” We shall find no unnecessary 
hesitation about Landor. His soul was 
as fiery and impatient of control as that 
of Jonson himself. He was compact 
of energy, energy which sometimes 
found expression in strange modes. A 
practical joke put an end to his career 
at Oxford, and much of his life was 
spent in a perpetual whirl of litigation 
and quarrels, and yet, strange to say, 
there is in almost all he wrote an ele- 
ment of classic repose and quiet, or the 
gentle flowing motion that tells of the 
depth of the stream. 

That he certainly was aware of his 
powers we may see from this. The in- 
terval that elapsed between the despatch 
of the manuscript of the ‘“ Imaginary 
Conversations ”’ and its publication was 
so long as to make him think that it 
had either been lost or refused; and 
speaking of his work as something 
which was lost and past, he says, ‘I 
may speak of myself as adead man. I 
will say, then, that these ‘ Conversa- 
tions’ contained as forcible writing as 
exists on earth.”” The same spirit of 
calm complacency and consciousness of 
achievement breathes through the lines 
he prefixed to some late poems in 
1853 : — 

I strove with none, for none were worth 
my strife. 

Nature I loved, and next to Nature, Art ; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of 

life ; 

It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 





And the second part of the verses 
addressed to his girl-friend Ianthe 
(afterwards the Countess de Molandé) 
are very remarkable for the statement 
of belief in the endurance of his work. 


Well I remember how you smiled 
To see me write your name upon 
The soft sea sand — ‘‘ Oh! what a child ! 
You think you’re writing upon stone.”’ 
I have since written what no tide 
Shall ever wash away, what men 
Unborn shall read o’er ocean wide, 
And find Ianthe’s name again. 


It is curious that the thought con- 
tained 


in these verses is also the 
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theme of one of the sonnets of Spen- 
ser, a poet for whom Landor had but 
little appreciation. Whether or not 
Landor was aware of the debt we can- 
not say; perhaps it is an instance of 
that unconscious plagiarism which it 
is sometimes so interesting to trace. 
This is Spenser’s sonnet, and it will be 
seen that there is a very striking re- 
semblance between the two poems, not 
only in the act described (which is a 
very natural one), but also in the con- 
viction in each case that the immortal 
nature of the verse would suffice to 
carry down to after ages the name and 
praise of the lady so commemo- 
rated :— 


One day I wrote her name upon the strand ; 
But came the waves and washéd it away : 
Agayne, I wrote it with a second hand ; 
But came the tyde, and made my paynes 
his pray. 
Vayne man, sayd she, that doest in vain 
assay 
A mortal thing so to immortalize ; 
For I my selve shall lyke to this decay, 
And eek my name be wypéd out lykewize. 
Not so, quod I ; let baser things devize 
To dy in dust, but you shall live by fame : 
My verse your vertues rare shall éternize, 
And in the hevens wryte your glorious 
name. 
Where, whenas death shall all the world 
subdew, 
Our love shall live, and later life renew. 


Spenser’s claim to immortality was 
abundantly acknowledged during his 
lifetime, but that did not prevent him 
from dying for “ want of bread ” ac- 
cording to Jonson, or “‘ inops ”’ accord- 
ing to the account of Camden. Nor 
did Chatterton’s invocation, 


Let this my song bold as thy courage be, 
As everlasting to posterity, 


preserve him from his desperate end. 
Herrick’s lines ‘“*Upon Himself’ 
might also be quoted in this connec- 
tion : — 
Thou shalt not all die; for while Love’s 
fire shines 
Upon his altar men shall read thy lines. 


This is but an expansion of Horace’s 
*¢ Non omnis moriar,”’ a thought that is 
very prevalent with Herrick. It occurs 
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also in his last request to Julia, lines 
which show his solicitude for his book : 


That done, my Julia, dearest Julia, come 

And go with me to choose my burial room. 

My fates are ended ; when thy Herrick dies 

Clasp thou his book—then close thou up 
his eyes. 

Victor Hugo is as self-impressed as 
most of the moderns, but there was a 
tinge of theatricality and exaggeration 
in the man that somewhat mars the 
effect of his belief. It appears in the 
preface which he wrote for the collected 
edition of his writings : ‘* Of the value 
of the sum of work here presented 
time alone can decide. But this at 
least is already certain and satisfies the 
author, that in our own day, in the 
present tumult of opinions, . . . there 
is no reader, be he who he may, who, 
if he is himself worthy of respect, will 
lay down the book without respecting 
the author.”’ 

There is one instance in which a 
question has arisen as to whether a 
poet were fully conscious of his genius 
or not. In the case of Wordsworth, of 
Keats, of Hugo, of Browning, there is 
no doubt at all. We can put our finger 
on their own words to prove the state- 
ment. But it is not so evident upon 
the surface with Shakespeare. The 
careless profusion with which his gifts 
were lavished, his apparent negligence 
as to the fate of his work, the strange 
omission to collect or edit his plays, 
have made some wonder whether, after 
all, Shakespeare was inspired without 
knowing it. They have taken literally 
his thirty-second sonnet, in which he 
speaks of his “‘ poor rude lines”? and 
begs his friend 
Reserve them for my love, not for their 

rhyme, 

Exceeded by the height of happier men. 
But how is this view swept away by the 
proud declaration with which the fifty- 
fifth opens : — 


Not marble nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes shall outlive this powerful 
rhyme ; 

and by the eighty-first : — 

Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 

Which eyes not yet created shall o’erread. 


But the grandest proof of all is the’ 
theory —if it is not more than a theory 
—that identifies the poet with his 
own creation, Prospero, and makes the 
words of the great magician the true 
utterance of Shakespeare himself. 
And there is something very fit in the 
leave-taking when the poet, whose 
fingers have run over the whole gamut 
of the music of human life, bids fare- 
well to the creatures of his brain, 
dismisses Caliban his strength, and 
Ariel his fancy, and drowns his book 
of magic 


Deeper than did ever plummet sound. 


It is difficult to take another view. 
It would be to make Shakespeare a 
monster, an intellectual deformity, in- 
comprehensible and unreal. We can- 
not fall in with any conception of him 
that would regard him as ‘vox et 
preterea nihil,’? a mere mouthpiece for 
an irresponsible indwelling genius. We 
feel that the greatest of the world’s 
poets was as fully cognizant of marvel- 
lous power as Shelley or as Milton, and 
that of himself and of no mere vis- 
ionary wizard was he thinking when he 
wrote ; — 

I have be-dimmed 
The noon-tide sun, called forth the muti- 
nous winds, 
And ’twixt the green sea and the azur’d 
vault 
Set roaring war. . . 
. the strong-based promontory 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs 


plucked up 

The pine and cedar: graves at my com- 
mand 

Have waked their sleepers, oped, and let 
them forth 


By my so potent art. 
H. M. SANDERS. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE ROAD TO ROME. 
: 

ALL roads lead to Rome. Some one 
made that remark about two thousand 
years ago, I fancy, and for once it was 
original. I can even believe that his 





auditors applauded its wit. Wit indeed 
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it must have had, at least enough to 
keep it sweet through all the centuries 
that have swept by since. But to me 
it came with rather an insipid flavor 
when I was packing my modest boxes 
preparatory to taking a long holiday 
abroad. 

Abroad! that word of delightful 
vagueness, yet brimful of charm. 
What long vistas opened out before 
my mind’s eye as I said it, vistas of 
beauty and pleasure, and new sensa- 
tions of all kinds. My vision that had 
been bounded for many years by hos- 
pital walls, — whitewashed and clean, 
it is true, but echoing only the com- 
plaints of humanity and redolent of 
disinfectants — was soon to lose itself 
in the tangled light of green forests or 
amidst the bewildering foam and fret 
of Alpine cascades. ‘Six months 
abroad!” said my favorite niece to 
me, as she found me on my knees be- 
fore my trunk. ‘Six months of real 
holiday after all your hard work! Oh, 
Aunt Hannah, you must go to Rome!” 

*“*Not if I know it,” said I; and 
there came into my mind the stale 
flavor of Goldsmith’s “‘ History,’’ eva- 
nescent, it is true, but like all. vapid 
things, dimming the pleasant savor of 
pine woods and general foreign felici- 
ties that had gathered round me as I 
sorted my apparel, and planted my 
thickest boots firmly at the bottom of 
all things ; thinking only of when I 
should take them out again, and the 
stony paths they would tread in the 
far off land of Tirol. ‘‘ Not if I know 
it; I am going to Germany,’ I added 
firmly, as I tucked a neat map of the 
Fatherland into the lid of my box, 
*‘and that is in quite a different direc- 
tion, you are aware.”’ 

** All roads lead to Rome,’ said my 
niece, with decision. 

‘Perhaps so, for those who wish to 
get there,’ retorted I; ‘there is 
always a way for a will. But since I 
do not wish to see Rome, my will hews 
me a pleasanter path.” For in those 
ignorant days I was a firm believer in 
the free-will of the divines, no less 
than in the liberty so characteristic of 
the English subject. Thereupon I 
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locked my box with a snap, denoting a 
mind fully made up, and buckled my 
strap with an extra pull, as I reflected 
on the pleasure of doing exactly as I 
liked for some months to come. Then 
I directed a label in large letters of 
the nature of print, PASSENGER TO 
WIESBADEN, GERMANY; | for 
there was to be my first halt. 


** Dear friend,” said the kind Ger- 
man Frau, my hostess in that pleasant 
town, ‘*I am going to spend the winter 
in Rome with gracious Lady von Reise- 
witz geborene Reichel. She is dévote, 
and will, in company of the high- 
worthy Herr Pfarrer Albertus, her 
chaplain, seek an interview with the 
Holy Father having reference to some 
matters of importance in her family. 
Will you not give us the pleasure of 
your company? I go first to visit a 
suffering child at Davos, and if you 
will accompany us there we can engage 
to meet Madame von Reisewitz a 
month hence, and journey to Italy all 
together, a party of four.” 

‘* Many thanks,’ I replied ; ** but I 
have no wish to see Rome, and a 
heretic Englishwoman would disturb 
the harmony of you good Catholics.” 

‘* Ah, no, dear miss,’? was her fer- 
vent rejoinder. ‘Say not so! The 
Holy Virgin forefend that you should 
be reckoned among the ranks of the 
evil ones. See! In her love for one 
so devoted to good works she _ has 
arranged that the way to Rome shall 
be made easy for you. There are mar- 
vellous conversions known to take place 
in that City of Saints, — but I tease you 
not. A sister of charity, such as you, 
will at least come to Davos for the com- 
fort of my sick child. And after that 
we will see. Heaven will guide our 
steps.”’ 

*To Davos, if you will,” said I. 
‘¢ New places and new experiences are 
ever agreeable to me.”’ 

‘Then why not to Italy ?”’ said she. 

Why ? Because Rome is the capital 
of Italy ; and what have I to do with 
the scarlet lady sitting on the seven 
hills? Was I not brought up in the 
faith that the pope angles for England, 
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and would bring back to her peaceful 
shores the horrors of the Inquisition ? 
Have I not trembled in my childish 
cot, safe by father’s and mother’s bed- 
side, as I thought of the wicked Jesuits 
who haled off to dark dungeons all 
those found reading the Bible ? The 
terrors of childhood sink deep, and 
leave their mark on the adult. ‘No, 
never to Rome, the seat of iniquity,” 
said I in my heart of hearts ; but be- 
cause my friend was a Catholic I did 
not say it out loud. “It is true Italy 
is the land of the arts,’”? was my more 
polite rejoinder ; ‘‘ but I am too igno- 
rant to appreciate her treasures, nor 
can I speak her language.”’ 

Still, she is the renowned of his- 
tory, and miss, if no artist, is well read. 
She will recall with gratification the 
wonderful events which ——”’ 

Ah me! I recalled with loathing and 
an inward shudder the bright hours 
which were darkened through tedious 
reading of Roman battles and the tor- 
tures of the Colisseum games. Nero 
and Caligula rose before me. ‘I am 
abroad for recreation, liebe Frau,” an- 
swered I; “‘ permit me to waive aside 
the discussion of anything so dull as 
history. To Switzerland with pleasure, 
and after that, as you say, may Heaven 
direct our steps.’? Could I in the cir- 
cumstances have been firmer or more 
explicit, I ask my reader? Or would 
it have availed me if I had been? 
Free-will is, 1 fear, a delusion ; that is 
the comment I make now in looking 
back on that eventful journey, the 
journey that was to lead me to Rome, 
though I knew it not then. 

A curious journey it was, and any- 
thing but a direct one even so far as 
Davos Platz. I remember finding my- 
self in a train somewhere between the 
Black Forest, where we slept a night 
or two, and Romanshorn on the Boden 
See, watching my friend, on a hot Sep- 
tember afternoon, as with restless in- 
genuity she tried to shut out the smell 
of smoke which oozed in from the next 
‘compartment. First both the windows 
were closed ; next the crevices were 
stuffed up with fragments of a news- 
paper ; then her handkerchief was put 
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in requisition ; finally she asked for 
mine. Up to this point I had been too 
lazy to interfere. Now I struck the 
note of free-will. ‘+ I cannot spare it,”’ 
I said firmly. ‘“ And don’t you think 
we shall both be stifled if we have 
the windows shut and the crannies 
stopped ?”? And with that I let down 
the window on my side. 

*¢ Dear miss, consider ——”’ 

‘‘T have considered,’”’ was my reply. 
‘* What is the smell of tobacco-smoke 
when set against the probability of my 
fainting? And you a German!” I 
added with mild reproach. 

The beautiful lake spread out before 
us, gleaming blue and green by turns 
and flecked with white foam. The 
Boden See, where Saint Gall threw his 
fishing nets, and where Eckhart sat on 
the shore dreaming. I too dreamed 
as the train flashed by, and then I 
sat up straight with a new idea on my 
lips. 

‘“ Let us stop at St. Gallen,”’ begged 
I of my friend. ‘I have seen the staff 
of the holy man which he brought from 
the green land of Erin; let me visit 
the land where he planted it, and be- 
hold the fruit it bore. Am I not Irish 
too? ”’ 

“Surely, dear miss, surely,’ said 
she ; ‘‘ we will sleep at Rorshach and 
go up to-morrow by the Zahnbahn. 
There are still four weeks and to spare 
before we are to meet Frau von Reise- 
witz at Rome.”’ 

Ah, worthy Saint Gall! You rest 
from your labors, and your works have 
followed you into the far-off land. At 
least let us hope so, for there is no 
trace of them left, so far as we could 
see, in the flourishing Swiss town that 
bears your name perched high above 
the glittering lake. Crowded work- 
shops are there, busy streets, restau- 
rants thronged,— but no reminiscence 
of the saint. I brought away no relic 
of the early centuries, not even a fresh 
impression of their force in the evolu- 
tion of modern civilization ; nothing 
but some lovely embroideries done by 
the deft fingers of the Appenzel women, 
a memory of brilliant sunshine and 
crisp air, and a photograph of the mod- 
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ern town crowning the hill up which 
had toiled so many feet, the feet of 
learners drawn thither by the reputa- 
tion of the famous abbey. 

Ragatz and Bad Pfeffers were our 
next halt ; but I have no recollection 
of the famous gorge, for the very good 
reason that I did not go there. My 
predilections do not run towards 
gloomy spots, and I preferred the sun- 
shine on the parade where I wandered 
up and down well content in the balmy 
air of the afternoon, while my friend 
sought the dark places of the earth. 

‘‘T travel to enjoy myself,’’ said I in 
answer to her remonstrances. ‘* What 
does it matter to me if people ask me 
on my return home what I think of the 
wonderful Klamm? I do not wish to 
see it, and I will not go. Besides, no 
one will ask me; the fame is purely a 
local fame, and has not reached to En- 
gland.” By this you will see that I 
am a very ignorant person ; but that is 
not of the very least consequence, as 
the pleasure of learning is the greatest 
pleasure in the world, and I sometimes 
think we are born ignorant in order 
that we may evolve happiness. So, 
leaving Ragatz bathed in its lazy sun- 
shine, the next day found us at Land- 
quart watching the diligence being 
packed for Davos. 

‘¢ Where are the two places reserved 
for us by telegram ?”’ asked my friend. 

‘¢ Here, my ladies,” said the guard, 
pointing to the back seat inside. 

‘*T cannot ride backwards,” said she. 

The guard waved his hand sugges- 
tively towards two stout ladies who 
overflowed the forward seat, but who 
retained their places with determined 
indifference. ‘* Could madame accom- 
modate herself in the coupé ? ” 

‘What, with two gentlemen who 
smoke ?”’ cried my friend in horror. 

One of the gentlemen was willing to 
go inside, and the other professed 
every desire to make himself agreeable. 

‘¢ But would it be proper for me to 
travel with one gentleman alone in a 
coupé for hours,—how many hours, 
Herr Conducteur ?”’ 

‘* Six, madame, six short little hours ; 
and it will soon be dark ; you will not 
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be troubled by perceiving the gentle- 
man, and see, he has already thrown 
away his cigar.”’ 

I settled myself in my corner while 
she discussed this knotty point with 
the landlord of the posthouse, the 
guard, and her own conscience. I do 
not think the two gentlemen took any 
more part in it than by repeated bows 
indicative of self-effacement and a de- 
sire to please. Before the coachman 
cracked his whip as a preliminary to 
starting, one Herr had taken his seat 
by me, and the other, after politely 
assisting the lady to mount, followed 
her with a final bow. 

I do not remember much of that 
six hours’ drive (which, by the way, 
dragged itself out to eight) save rain 
and rocks when I looked out of win- 
dow, and rest and reveries within. 
Half-way up the mountain we stopped 
to change horses and drink coffee. My 
friend came tapping at the glass to 
attract my attention. ‘Dear miss, I 
think he is respectable. He too has 
been to Rome ; and now he has oblig- 
ingly gone off to sleep. Iam no longer 
apprehensive.’? And she disappeared 
in the darkness. 

At last we were at Davos; Davos 
that no one cares to hear about, for it 
is a home of sorrow where invalids go 
to wrestle with death. As for me, I 
found letters waiting me with the sad- 
dest of all news, the death of a brother 
thousands of miles away; and my 
friend was informed by telegram that 
the Frau von Reisewitz had been seized 
by an apoplexy and was not expected 
to live. So the projected journey was 
at an end, so far as she was concerned. 
The place had no charms for me, but 
how to get away from it was the diffi- 
culty. I longed for the summer that 
still lingered in the plains. The road 
up had been steep, but the road down 
was impassable, for the newly fallen 
snow was too soft for sledges, and 
wheels could no longer run. I studied 
maps of the road ; I conferred with the 
porter of the hotel ; I cross-questioned 
the landlord ; but a month passed and I 
was still there. 

‘¢ There is but one road open, mein 
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Fréulein,” said a gentleman at table 
d’héte across the dishes, *‘ and that is 
the Fluela Pass. A diligence came 
over it to-day, and will go back to-mor- 
row.” 

‘¢ Where will it take me ?”’ said I. 

‘¢ To Italy,’’ replied my friend at my 
side. 

‘But I am not going to Italy. 
Surely the road does not run straight to 
Rome without a chance of turning to 
the right hand or to the left. Teli me, 
mein Herr, where will it land me at the 
end of one day’s journey ?”’ 

‘¢' The road runs direct to Schuls, and 
from there to Nauders where you can 
sleep the night, and go on to Meran in 
the Tirol next morning.”’ 

‘“*Meran! Ah, Meran is heavenly,” 
said my friend. ‘*Go to Meran, dear 
miss, and I will join you there when 
heaven and the Herr Doctor permit my 
suffering child to depart from here. It 
is late for the grape-cure, but the air is 
beneficent, and we should do well to 
pause there for a while on our way to 
Rome.”’ 

“T will go,” said I, ‘“ And when 
you and Natalie go southwards I will 
turn the other way.’’ Man proposes ; 
generically I was man, though indi- 
vidually woman, and I shared the com- 
mon fate of the race. 

I started the next morning at seven 
o’clock, and watched with joy in my 
heart the rosy tints glow on one snow- 
peak after another as I left Davos be- 
hind me. My companions inside the 
coach were two maidservants, loud and 
noisy, whose odor of garlic displeased 
me, and of whose patois I understood 
nota word. If I could but be outside 
in the sunshine by the side of the 
coachman! But there sat the guard 
blowing a mighty horn. 

‘* Herr Conducteur,” said I in my 
best German, “‘ would it be agreeable 
to you to change places with me? 
These maidens and I cannot converse, 
and it is dull for me inside. 

The next minute I was on the top of 
the coach, my feet dangling towards a 
splashboard but unable to reach it. 
The coachman, attired in a lovely yel- 
low spencer with short tails and a 
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shiny hat, was proud to have an En- 
gldnderin to talk to, and gave me much 
interesting information. He told me, 
for instance, that we should be among 
the eternal snows in an hour’s time, 
and that bears were sometimes found 
there. This might have alarmed me 
had I not felt that I was out of their 
reach. His next item of information 
appealed more closely to the situation ; 
this was the last day of the coach’s 
running for the winter, and it was not 
going further than Schuls ; but I could 
go on to Landack by another diligence 
which started from that place at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

‘“* At what time shall we be in?’’ 
asked I. 

“Oh! in plenty of time. The gra- 
cious lady (Gnddige) can eat her dinner 
in comfort at Schuls and reach Landeck 
by the hour for supper.”’ 

Knowing that Schuls (with its ad- 
joining village of Tarasp) was a fash- 
ionable watering-place where I should 
find all the comforts of civilized life I 
looked forward to my dinner with equa- 
nimity, only hoping I might have half 
an hour to view the place in. And so 
we went on ; up and up, winding round 
snowy spurs of mountain, and ever and 
again catching a glimpse of sunny val- 
leys. Before we reached the summit 
(not of the mountain, but of the pass) 
we halted at a rough sort of little inn 
where horses were changed and pas- 
sengers refreshed. I, having my lunch 
in a bag, chose to walk on, after having 
made sure that there was but one road 
without any possibility of losing my 
way. On and on I went, thinking that 
any moment I might hear the rumbling 
wheels as well as the cheerful horn be- 
hind me. An hour passed, an hour 
and a quarter ; I was tired, and yet I 
could not sit down for there was noth- 
ing but snow to sit upon. I dawdled 
along till, turning a corner of the wind- 
ing road, I spied on my right the rough 
head of a lichened rock tolerably clear 
of snow. Here I could rest for a few 
minutes, for though bitterly cold the 
air was still. Suddenly a great wave of 
loneliness rushed over me. I was 
apart from every creature with whom I 
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had ties in the world ; a lone woman, 
ou a lone mountain, name unknown. 
It was as if I had stepped out into 
space, and might tumble into an abyss 
without any one being aware of it. 
My friend, much occupied with her 
sick child and the subtleties of German 
etiquette, would not take any steps to 
find me out if she did not hear for a 
week or more of my arrival at Meran. 
As a matter of fact she did not get any 
tidings of me for nearly a month, owing 
to the floods destroying all communica- 
tion a day or two afterwards between 
Tirol and the outer world, while Davos 
was equally cut off in consequence of a 
fresh fall of snow ; but I never found 
out that she had been in the least anx- 
ious about me. We take so much for 
granted in this social life of ours, and 
she took for granted I was safe at 
Meran. So there I sat and waited, 
with an outward calmness but with 
inward tremors not due to the cold; 
when, in the distance, coming slowly 
over the white hillocks I saw some- 
thing dark, and it had four legs. No 
chance now of preserving my outward 
calm or my inward self-respect! The 
balance was gone, and I in a perfect 
panic of terror. I continued to sit on 
the rock only because my limbs shook 
so that I could not rise, much less run 
away — indeed, what refuge was there 
torun to? I did not scream because I 
could not, my heart was beating so 
hard. Of course it was a bear; had 
not the coachman told me there were 
bears abroad in the snow? I had bet- 
ter have agreed to go to Rome in 
cheerful company than have wandered 
up here ona lone mountain to be de- 
voured by a bear. Just at that mo- 
‘ment (which seemed to me as an hour) 
I heard the guard’s blatant horn. 
Probably the bear heard it also, for 
when I next looked that way, which 
was not till I was safe by the side of 
the yellow jacket, there was nothing to 
‘be seen save the white hillocks under 
the grey sky. Perhaps it was not a 
bear; perhaps it was a donkey or a 
cow ; but what would such be doing 
up there amid the eternal snows? At 
all events it was a bear to all intents 
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and purposes in terrifying me. But as 
I had enough to do, holding on to a 
narrow side-rail to prevent myself 


from falling off the box-seat when we 
began to rattle down-hill, as we did 
shortly after, I soon forgot my fears. 
Another time I might have been 
frightened at the danger I was in as 
we swung along behind the three 
strong horses at full gallop. I had 
nothing to fix my feet on, remember, 
since I could barely touch the splash- 
board with my toes, and they hung 
clear of the ground. When one has 
just escaped from the jaws of a bear, 
however, one is not ripe for a fresh 
sensation of terror; the pendulum of 
sensation swings back to content. I 
had an undoubted conviction that with 
the next turn of the corkscrew road we 
should swerve to the left, but I looked 
calmly at the green depths of mountain 
torrent some two hundred feet or so 
below. Once I thought of putting my 
arm round the yellow waist for extra 
support, as my little rail was not to be 
relied on. It was only a passing 
thought, and I freely acknowledged 
to myself the next moment that it was 
unworthy of an Englishwoman. The 
trot never slackened. Down we went 
for miles and miles ; down went the 
stream on the left, keeping ever a re- 
spectful distance below us. On the 
right hand after the snow came pines ; 
after the pines came birch; after the 
feathery birch the green merged into 
the glowing tints of autumn oaks and 
beeches. Long before we reached the 
bottom I had waked from a state of 
dreamy content to a rapture of felicity. 
The motion, the air, the sunshine, be- 
longed to a new world of life and hope, 
and I was carried along in it without 
volition or effort. Why are we so fond 
of our own wills, I wonder, when to 
be deprived of their exercise is so 
sweet ? 

The bottom reached at length and 
fresh horses spanned, without any de- 
lay this time, we sloped leisurely along 
through dale and mead for another 
hour or two, till we drew up at Schuls, 
exactly as the village clock struck four. 
The diligence to Landeck had started, 
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as in duty bound, at two o’clock. 
Clearly, I must wait till to-morrow. 

‘But the Gnéddige is perhaps not 
aware that it has gone for the last time 
till next spring ?”’ said the porter at 
the door of the Hétel Poste. A bed ? 
Yes ; I could havea bed. There were 
some fifty beds at the hotel, and all of 
them empty ; the season was over. I 
ordered my supper and walked out to 
view the beauties of the much-fre- 
quented village before it should grow 
too dark to see them. But a deserted 
watering-place is not a cheerful spot, 
and the sun sank behind the hills 
before I had done more than taste 
three of the mineral springs so re- 
nowned for their virtues; and I fin- 
ished my supper by candlelight long 
before the clock struck seven. The 
room was lonesome, being adapted for 
some sixty guests. I had a little cloth 
spread at the end of a table yards long, 
and when I asked the waiting-maid if 
she could find me something to read, 
she furnished me with two old news- 
papers containing, she assured me, the 
most horrible and interesting account 
of a murder in the nearest village. I 
kept the teapot on the table, by way of 
company, for such a time that the 
maiden returned (without any sum- 
mons) to say she was going to bed. It 
was not eight o’clock, but I had to be 
up by five the next morning, having 
arranged to go in the mail-cart to 
Nauders, so I let her show me to my 
room, up many stairs and at the end of 
a long passage flanked by empty cham- 
bers. 

‘Shall you hear me if I ring in the 
night ?”’ said I. 

‘¢ Tf madame requires anything I will 
fetch it before I go to bed,” said she, 
evading the question. On pressure 
she owned to sleeping in the kitchen 
at the other end of the building. 

‘“¢ Where do the family sleep ?” 

“In the dépendance.”’ 

‘*Ts there no one else in the hotel ?” 

* Certainly, the hausknecht [or boots, 
as we might call him] sleeps in the 
entry ; and he will call madame in 
time to have a cup of coffee before she 
starts at six.” 
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There were no bells from my room 
to either the front door or the kitchen ; 
so there was nothing for it but to lock 
my door and make the best of it. 
First, however, I put my boots out- 
side. They were large and stout ; my 
very thickest pair, with even a few 
nails in the soles ; a robber might be 
pardoned if he fathered them on a 
man, and for the first.time in my life I 
was glad to remember that my feet 
were large. There were neither cur- 
tains nor blinds to my windows ; all 
the drapery of the house had been 
washed and put away for the winter. 
Just as I was about to get into bed I 
noticed to my dismay that there was a 
second door which I had not observed 
before as it was partly hid behind a 
large china stove in the further corner ; 
and worse than this, the bult was out- 
side. I took my light and wandered 
through three rooms, till I finally came 
out into the passage. So I crept back 
to bed without exploring further, and 
took my only possible precaution 
against the entry of any evil-disposed 
person in the night by poising a chair 
on its hind legs against the door in 
such fashion that it must inevitably fall 
down if the door were opened. I do 
not know that it would be any pleas- 
anter to be murdered awake than 
asleep, but one has a strong feeling of 
dislike against being taken unawares. 

Strange to say, I slept soundly, and 
only awoke when the hausknecht de- 
posited my bvots with a resounding 
thump at my door, announcing at the 
same time that it was half past five 
and that my coffee was waiting. It 
was an odd little conveyance in which 
I found my boxes packed ; the horse 
was so small that I feared he would be 
lifted off his legs by their weight, 
added to the imperial mails and a large 
sack of provender, at the very first hill 
we came to. In front there were but 
two seats, and very small ones. We 
were still in Switzerland, so perhaps I 
ought not to speak of imperial mails ; 
but we were near to the borders of 
Austria and the mails were for that 
country. My driver was a Tiroler, and 
we passed, luggage and all, through 
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the toll-gate without being stopped. 
His brother Tiroler, who came out with 
gun and bayonet, believed him without 
hesitation when he declared that I had 
nothing on which to pay duty. 

It was a pretty road, over ground 
quite new to me; and ever in the 
distance we saw the white heads of 
some well-known Tiroler Spitze. But 
at Nauders another disappointment 
awaited me, which even the excellent 
gemsbraten and pancakes with salad 
could not soften. It was only half 
past eleven when I sat down to dinner, 
but I was not in time for the last dili- 
gence to Meran, as it had started the 
day before! Clearly I could not wait 
till next spring, when it would run 
again; and if I went on to Landeck 
with the mail I should not be able to 
get from there to Meran, as the railway 
over the Brenner was partly destroyed 
by the floods and no trains were run- 
ning. There was nothing for it but 
to inquire if this little posthouse had 
a carriage of any sort. ‘ Surely,’’ said 
mine host; the government obliged 
him to keep horses for the post, 
and there was an old but capacious 
landau, and a postilion at my service 
who would take me to Meran. ‘* How 
much would it cost ?’’ was my next 
question, for I had but little money 
with me, only two English sovereigns 
and a few German and Swiss coins 
quite useless in Austria. So far as I 
remember I received back a gulden and 
a half when I had paid for my carriage 
in advance, as I was bound to do. 
Then I was provided with a fahrzettel, 
or waybill, which was signed and 
sealed by the postmaster, engaging 
himself to deliver me safe at Meran ; 
and this I was to show at every place 
where we stopped to change horses, 
which I think we did seven times. 
The postilion blew his horn loudly as 
we neared the baiting-place, and by 
the time we pulled up at the post fresh 
horses were being led out of the stable, 
and mine host stood at the door smiling 
with a “* Gruss Gott, Gnddige, will you 
do me the honor to alight or do you 
wish to go on immediately?” The 
waybill was duly signed, attesting that 





I was so far safe and sound, and so 
many miles nearer my destination. 
The yellow postilion with tasselled hat 
jumped on the near horse, and we 
were off again. At starting from Nau- 
ders I was inside the landau, but it was 
so big and lonely that I soon mounted 
outside where the driver would have 
sat had there been one ; and so there 
was no impediment to my view of the 
lovely country as we swept along up 
hill and down dale. The horses were 
always good and fresh and the pace 
was quick ; but for all that it was dark 
long before we got to Meran, — long, 
long before, for it was past midnight 
ere we reached it. 

Shall I ever forget that drive, though 
I live to be so old that I forget most 
things? I can still hear the torrents 
as they roared down the mountains ; I 
feel the oscillation of the old landau ; 
I can count the stars which I saw 
through the windows, for you may as- 
sume that I was not on the box after 
the sun had set, but inside wrapped up 
in my fur cloak. I can even remember 
the thoughts which rushed through my 
brain keeping time with the rushing 
of the waters. Sometimes it was light 
enough to see the white foam of the 
waterfalls beneath the road ; sometimes 
I heard the waves splash round the 
wheels. Once, with a great lurch, we 
smashed a window against a projecting 
rock, but the splintered glass fortunately 
fell outside. Sometimes I only saw 
dark boughs tossing in the wind. On 
and on we went, on and on in the rain 
and the darkness. What were my 
friends at home doing? Sleeping 
soundly in their nice white beds, little 
dreaming of me, the sport of Fate, on 
the road to Rome! At last, to my 
watching eyes came the lights of our 
last halting-place before Meran. There 
was a delay in getting out the horses 
as the stablemen were asleep (naturally, 
at such an hour of the night), and the 
landlord had also to be awakened to 
sign my papers. So I alighted and 
refreshed myself with a glass of red 
wine and a slice of black bread; and 
taking up the visitors’ book, which lay 
on the window-sill, saw with inexpres- 
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sible pleasure the name of a friend who 
had passed that way two years before. 
This took away all feeling of loneliness, 
and demanding a pen I wrote my own 
name in clear letters on the next page, 
and went on my way rejoicing. The 
human heart is a strange thing. What 
earthly use or comfort could Caroline 
Martineau who lived at St. Albans, 
England, be to me in the heart of the 
Rhetian Alps on my way to Rome ? 
And yet I felt a different person when 
I got into my landau again. At last, 
at last, the bell of the Erzherzog 
Johann was rung, and a porter, half 
asleep and less than half dressed, 
opened the door, staring to see a lady 
getting out of the carriage. Where had 
the gracious lady come from at mid- 
night, when all respectable folk were 
asleep ? But I had written for a room 
before I left Davos, and desired to be 
shown to it at once. I was not, how- 
ever, allowed to retire until I had 
signed my waybill (with the porter to 
attest my signature) assuring his Im- 
perial Majesty Francis Joseph, Em- 
peror of Austria, including Tirol, and 
King of Hungary and Bohemia, that 
his servants had performed their con- 
tract with truth and honesty. 

The next morning the sun rose 
brightly on beautiful Meran, and I 
rubbed my eyes as I sat up in bed 
drinking my coffee with a relish which 
will be understood by any one who 
knows foreign hotels, for they will also 
know that I was not even offered any 
supper the night before. I rubbed my 
eyes, as I say, and asked myself if the 
perilous drive in the darkness was a 
dream or reality. 

Beautiful Meran, however, was sel- 
dom seen during this visit, save 
through a veil of tears. That first 
day’s brightness was drowned by the 
torrents of rain which fell for the first 
fortnight. The snow which fell on the 
mountains and blocked all the passes, 
meant rain in the valleys. The floods 
were out, and all communication with 
the outer world was cut off. Bridges 
were carried away, rails under water, 
telegraph posts knocked down. Meran 
was to all intents and purposes a 
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prison, since I could not get out of 
it, and noone else could get in. Still, 
it wasa charming prison, and after the 
first fortnight came on most days a 
bright interval, when, wandering by 
castle and river and vineyard, one re- 
membered that Paradise begins with a 
P as well as Prison. After about a 
month, I resolved that another week 
must get me gone, if possible, or my 
purse would be empty. Circular notes 
are very handy while they last; but 
when they came to an end it was 
necessary to escape from Meran to the 
nearest point where cheques were un- 
derstood. I haunted the station daily, 
and was finally told that on the follow- 
ing Monday, the fifth of November, 
I might go as far as Terlau by train, if 
I could accommodate myself to transit 
by boat for the few miles remaining 
before Botzen could be reached. 

A voyage by boat over flooded vine- 
yards and cornfields did not sound 
very tempting, but the floods might 
rise again, and I might lose even this 
opportunity. A telegram from Davos 
telling me that my friend hoped to be 
at Florence without fail on the tenth 
decided me to meet her there. The 
Brenner Pass was still closed, and 
therefore the southern route was the 
only possible one. Numbers of people 
were waiting to get out of Meran as 
well as myself, but they all agreed I 
should go first as pioneer. ‘If the 
English miss,’’ said they, ** could come 
in the dead of night from Heaven only 
knew where, with but a yellow postil- 
ion for escort, through torrents and 
over mountains, she was doubtless fool- 
hardy enough to go with the first train 
that tried to force its way through the 
submerged country; but for them- 
selves, they would not risk their lives 
until they knew if she survived the 
perils.”’ 

“A curious sort of holiday, I am 
having,’”’ thought I. ‘ But, after all, 
it is a very different life from nursing 
sick folks in England, and it was a 
thorough change which the doctor ad- 
vised me to take. Heroines in ro- 
mances always meet with adventures, I 
observe ; how much pleasanter it is to 
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have them than merely to read about 
them ! ” 

‘* Adieu, friends,’”’ said I, waving my 
hand as I steamed out of Meran at six 
o’clock in the morning ; but there was 
no reply, since the station-master could 
scarcely come under that title, and 
every one else was safe in bed at the 
Erzherzog Johann. What a journey 
that was! I could have cried over the 
ruined crops of maize and corn, and 
the sodden meads we passed through. 
I could have cried if that would have 
been any use, or done a _ gulden’s 
worth of good to the brave peasants ; 
but as it would not, I looked about me 
and took in impressions. The wheel- 
road, which for part of the way ran 
close to the rails, was still quite impass- 
able. Great rocks lay waiting to be 
blasted, huge chasms to be bridged 
over; carriages it was hardly likely 
would be able to get by for months to 
come; and this was the first train 
which had run for many weeks. Run! 
I should rather say crawled. The dis- 
stance between Meran and Botzen is 
about twenty miles, and in general cir- 
cumstances the journey was made in 
an hour and a half. To-day we took 
double that time at least to reach Ter- 
lau, where we were transferred to our 
boats. It was a raft that carried me. 
I remember sitting on one box and put- 
ting my feet on the other to keep 
them out of the muddy water; I re- 
member a polite Tiroler wrapping me 
round with a tarpaulin to keep my 
skirts dry; I remember two peasant 
women calling on all the saints in 
Heaven to protect them from the dan- 
ger of a watery grave, as we swirled 
around a nasty snag which caught our 
raft ; and the clusters of grapes coated 
with yellow mud which flapped against 
our boatman’s oar as he punted us 
along. And finally I remember that 
the church clock struck eleven as 
we anchored by the Post Amt in the 
Platz at Botzen and disembarked our- 
selves. 

“When does the train start for 
Trient ?”’ was my first inquiry. 

**The Gnddige will surely not think 
of going further to-day after such a 
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journey ?”’ said the postmaster, who 
stood on the steps watching us. 

“The train, the train! Tell me 
quick !’’ was my only reply. 

“There is no train either up or 
down; but there is a diligence just 
starting if the lady can hasten herself, 
and it will land her at Salurn, a small 
village not many miles from Trient, 
and there she can take the train south- 
wards. We have just been tele- 
graphed that the line is open from 
Salurn.”’ 

“To Salurn, then,” said I, ‘‘ and be 
quick with my luggage.”’ 

Sure enough there was the lumber- 
ing conveyance standing at the door of 
the hotel on the other side of the Platz. 
The horses were being put in; a fat 
priest and several country-folks were 
standing about waiting. It was not a 
diligence, but simply an omnibus which 
was generally used to take passen- 
gers to the station about a quarter 
of a mile off; and very well fitted 
for that service no doubt, but not at 
all adapted for a journey of twelve 
or fifteen miles (I do not know the 
exact distance) through flowing roads 
and fallen stones and deep ruts. Still, 
what other exit was opento me? In 
then I jumped. No one else followed 
my example ; the coachman was eating 
his dinner ; the priest was smoking a 
pipe ; the other passengers were chat- 
ting and drinking beer. I also began 
to long for some lunch, since my break- 
fast had been early, but the landlady 
assured me the omnibus would start 
directly, and there was no time to eat 
anything even if she had it ready. 
Twelve o’clock struck, and the coach- 
man put his head out of the kitchen 
door. At the same moment an English 
voice struck on my ear. ‘Surely lam 
not mistaken ; you are a fellow coun- 
trywoman, but how did you get here 
through the floods, and where are you 
going to?” So spake my guardian 
angel, who had taken the shape of 
an elderly lady with her head tied up in 
a little black shawl. 

“But you must be hungry, my 
dear,”’ said the kind creature, when my 
explanations had been given ; ‘“‘ come 
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to my house and have something to 
eat.” ‘*There is not time,’’ said I, 
‘and I have telegraphed to Trient for 
a bed and supper to be ready by six 
o’clock.”” ‘ Don’t dream you will be 
there to-night,” said she. ‘* Thank 
Heaven if you reach Salurn before 
dark. I know the roads, and dare not 
venture at my age. And as for food, 
can you eat schmarn? Wait, coach- 
man, wait !’’ cried she, as she dashed 
round the corner in a surprising man- 
ner for an old lady, and came back in 
two minutes with half a chicken and 
some bread in one hand and a large 
piece of paper in the other, which she 
deposited in my lap. ‘No, no!” 
cried she, waving away my purse as 
the coachman smacked his whip warn- 
ingly. ‘*God sends his bread and 
meat sometimes by the ravens; it is 
payment enough that he chooses me 
for his carrier this time. I have lived 
in Austria forty years and was sick 
for the sound of an English voice. 
Come and see me if ever you pass Fe 
but the name was lost in the rattling of 
the wheels and clatter of hoofs over 
the paved square, and I could only 
shout my thanks as I looked back at 
my guardian angel flapping the ends of 
her little black shawl by way of adieu, 
certainly not unlike a large raven in ap- 
pearance. Well for me that, whether 
by angel or bird, these provisions were 
dropped into my lap! Tired and hun- 
gry as I was when I reached Salurn 
that evening I should have been in a 
far worse plight had I been without 
anything to eat during the weary seven 
hours that drive lasted. 

Flop and flounder went our horses 
through the mud; splash went the 
wheels. Sometimes I saw the horses’ 





bellies sitting on the waves, and 
their legs—nowhere. The harness 


strained ; the coachman halloaed ; the 
passengers were tossed from side to 
side ; the women groaned ; and I, sit- 
ting upright as nearly as I could, held 
fast to my precious bag which con- 
tained the little money I had left, and 
my only means of getting more. I sat 
in the dark, for the short November 
day was soon at an end ; and so sitting 
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I reflected once more on the odd cir- 
cumstances in which I found myself. 
But not once did I wish myself back in 
England. When one is out for a holi- 
day what can one wish for but some- 
thing quite new? ' So when at last the 
omnibus stopped at the station of 
Salurn about seven o’clock in the even- 
ing, I alighted without any feeling of 
resentment in my heart at the fate 
which had led me there. 

I think I felt a little disappointed 
when I was told that the next train 
started at six the following morning. 
But I booked my boxes for Trient and 
took my ticket so as to have no bustle 
at starting, and with my precious bag 
in my hand I trudged off in the pitchy 
darkness, guided by a boy with a lan- 
tern who undertook to convoy me to 
the village inn.. He carried my bundle 
of wraps and said much to me by the 
way, to which however, I did not feel 
obliged to listen. 

Ten minutes’ walk brought us to a 
cavernous opening and I, climbing a 
rough stone staircase, saw at last a 
lighted room and a stove with travellers 
seated round it. 

Could I have a bed? The hostess 
stared at me. I could sit by the fire 
she said, or perhaps lie down on a kind 
of settle, covered with harsh Ameri- 
can cloth and not over clean, which 
she pointed out in the shades of the 
further end. ‘* Have you no guest- 
chamber ?’’?I asked. And after much 
consideration and a word with her hus- 
band she lighted a candle and led me 
carefully through an ante-room, piled 
up with threshed-out maize-stalks, to a 
door which she unlocked, and so into 
a room where the heavy ears of Indian 
corn were laid in rows along the floor, 
while onions and apples were heaped 
in the corners and bunches of small 
red and yellow tomatoes hung from the 
rafters. There was a bedstead behind 
the door, and a chair, one only, stood 
by its side. The bed had not been 
used for years, she confessed, not since 
the opening of the railway. But she 
had sheets — clean sheets — at my ser- 
vice, adding doubtfully that perhaps if 
she put a pan of hot coals between the 
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feather-bed and the mattress it might 
not be so very damp after all by the 
time I had eaten my supper. Coffee ? 
No, that was impossible, but a glass of 
real red Tiroler wine was at my com- 
mand, as well as a share of the smok- 
ing dish of polenta which stood on the 
table of the common-room flanked by 
a large loaf of black bread. I took my 
seat with the rest, and when I had fin- 
ished she led me again to my chamber, 
charging me to be very careful lest any 
sparks from my candle fell among the 
litter. 

Could I have some bread and milk 
before I started for the train next 
morning ? No, certainly not. Could 
I have a cart of any kind, or a boy to 
carry my things to the station? She 
thought not, but would speak to her 
husband. The brazier of charcoal, 
which she had placed in the bed to air 
it, had drawn out the damp, certainly, 
and it had taken refuge in the clean 
sheets. So, distrusting the interior I 
laid me down on the outside of the 
bed, wrapped in my fur cloak, and 
waited for the day. 

The good woman had really bestirred 
herself to get us each a cup of coffee 
for breakfast at five o’clock next morn- 
ing ; and as she only charged tenpence 
for the whole of her entertainment, I 
had not to complain of either incivility 
or extortion, though I might have 
complained, had I been so minded, 
both of the quality of the coffee and 
the comfort of the bed. But circum- 
stances alter cases, and while she did 
her best and reaped her modest reward, 
I rested and was thankful. 

‘““The Gnddige was asking for a cart 
to convey her to the station,” said the 
good man of the house tentatively, 
when I paid him my tenpence without 
demur. 

“Yes,” said I. 

‘There is a gentleman,’’ pointing to 
ahumpbacked Jew of dwarfish stature 
and lame of one leg, “who cannot 
walk, and if the Gnddige likes to share 
with him this little cart which is going 
to the field, the lad can drive you to 
the station on his way.” 

It was only a common little cart, 
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such as we call a butt in Devonshire. 
I put one foot on the low shaft and 
jumped in lightly, settling myself on 
the narrow board laid across by way 
of seat. The Jew clambered in less 
elegantly and took the other side, but 
the space was so narrow that we jogged 
elbows unpleasantly ; still any com- 
pany on wheels was better than tramp- 
ing through mud and water in the chill 
darkness just before dawn. The horse 
being hitched on by a much-knotted 
rope, and the boy standing up in front 
of us, we started. ‘*How much to 
pay ?” called I to my host. ‘ Noth- 
ing,” said he; ‘the gentleman has 
promised a trinkgeld to the lad, and that 
suffices.” We were off before I could 
say * Thank you.”’ 

It was a mercy we were not ratiled 
out as we drove. There was nothing 
to hold on to, save each other. The 
dwarf clutched hold of me more than 
once as we turned acorner. I steadied 
myself as best I could, holding on to 
my precious bag, out of which I pro- 
duced a copper to pay toll at the bridge, 
my companion not being very ready at 
finding his purse. I had a quarter- 
gulden ready for our driver when we 
got out at the station. 

‘¢ What shall we bestow on him for 
trinkgeld ?”? asked the Jew as he fum- 
bled in his pocket. 

“I shall give him this,” said I, ‘‘ and 
if you will do the same that will be 
fair.” 

‘Oh, that is quite enough for both 
of us,’? was his answer, as he shoul- 
dered his pack and disappeared into the 
darkness. 

*“*So you will have your ride for 
nothing,’ cried I. But he neither 
heard nor answered. ‘ Poor fellow ! 
It is hard to be a hunchback as well as 
a Jew ; it must darken the moral sense, 
was my reflection. And perhaps it was 
in consequence of this Christian sen- 
timent that the next Israelites I met 
amply atoned for their brother’s delin- 
quencies. But that belongs to another 
stage of my story, and I must not fore- 
stall ; I have to reach Trient first. 

When I did get there I found a 
charming hotel, with a waterfall sev- 
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eral hundred feet in height sparkling 
in the rays of the rising sun just oppo- 
site the window where I sat dawdling 
over my luncheon. There were three 
waiters with nothing to do but wait on 
me. I had coffee of the best, and an 
omelette of the lightest. The host 
himself came to offer his compliments 
and inquire into my plans, while the 
mistress did me the honor of conduct- 
ing me to my apartment. Could they 
make enough of the first traveller they 
had welcomed for weeks ? I was like 
the harbinger of better days for them. 

‘¢ Beautiful, beautiful Trient! ’’ said 
I, when, having finished my meal, I 
went out to explore the famous city. 
“Is it because no Jews have been 
allowed to sleep within your walls for 
centuries that you are also so clean and 
comfortable ?”? And I went on to de- 
mand that I should be shown the tomb 
of the Christian baby whom the Jews 
had killed in order that they might mix 
its blood with their Passover cakes. 
At last I found some one who knew its 
whereabouts, and though I would 
rather not believe the story, I gazed at 
the tablet on the wall with interest, 
and pondered as I read the horrid in- 
scription. For, whether rightly or 
wrongly accused of this terrible crime, 
the Jews were ever afterwards locked 
out of the city when night fell. Even 
to this day none of that race dwell 
there, though I suppose some find their 
way as travellers now and again ; for I 
think I saw my hunchback skurrying 
round a corner as I came out of the 
church. 

The day was lovely, and I could not 
bear to feel I must be off to-morrow 
without trying to see as much as pos- 
sible in my one day there. So my 
landlord finding me as guide a friend 
of his own who could speak some Ger- 
man as well as drive a gig, I entrusted 
myself to him and went off to view the 
environs of the city, and to visit a lake 
some few miles distant. 

What a lovely peaceful scene re- 
mains on my mind’s eye: mulberry- 
trees turning yellow in the autumn sun, 
cattle reflected in the still waters of the 
lake, brown peasant-women with coral 
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necklaces and strange head-gear raking 
in the fields, —and over all the deep 
blue skies of Italy. We were not out 
of Tirol, it is true ; the boundary was 
a little further on at Ala; but except 
on the map it was Italy to all intents 
and purposes, for the people talked 
Italian and dressed Italian, and the 
landscape was that of the old Italian 
masters, 

When the horse was put up at any 
straight-lined, sleepy-looking red vil- 
lage on the hillside, [ wandered about 
aud tried in vain to buy some grapes of 
the picturesque women dawdling in the 
doorways. But the bargain could not 
be brought to pass as I knew but two 
words of their language, and they none 
of mine. Non capisco served me very 
well later on in my journey, but at this 
moment failed entirely in making the 
fat, laughing woman with big black 
eyes understand that I wanted grapes 
to eat. Not unnaturally, you will 
think ; but I, when I am on a journey, 
do not stand at possibilities, but am 
ever on the lookout for the unnatural. 
In this case I did not get anything but 
a hard maize cake and a tiny glass of 
crude white wine, something like bad 
cider, out of my environment. So I 
nodded farewell, having no words to 
say it with, and jumping into my gig, 
ordered the hood to be put up and 
drove home in the starlight and silence. 
Strange to say that word “home” in 
speaking of a town so far away from 
England! But I had heard of the 
Council of Trent from my earliest 
years, and though I have but a vague 
idea of what the council did, I have 
always connected it in my mind with 
the Bible and the Catechism and going 
to church on Sundays,—than which 
what can be more homelike ? 

At all events I got back to my hotel, 
where I found a good dinner and a 
good fire of scented pine logs awaiting 
me, and tired out with sight-seeing, 
and with the remembrance of my last 
night’s bed at Salurn strong upon me, 
I sank into the softest couch of repose, 
only waking once by strange good for- 
tune to view at the right moment, 
somewhere among the small hours, the 
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mysterious comet of that year of floods 
trailing its feathered light across the 
sky opposite my uncurtained window. 
The next morning I said good-bye 
with regret to the host and hostess, 
and the three bowing waiters at the 
front door. I see them standing there 
now as I turn my head; the white 
walls of the Hétel di Trient as back- 
ground, three black coats waving their 
napkins in farewell, and two huge 
oleanders blossoming and bright at the 
bottom of the steps as foreground. 


From Temple Bar. 
MEXICAN HOSPITALITY. 

THE buggy was ready, and José stood 
at the mare’s head, waiting for me to 
mount. 

‘‘ Now don’t forget what I told you 
last night,’’ said my partner, in a low 
tone, as I filled the belt of my re- 
volver — *‘ Colt’s Army’ — with its 
complement of thirty-five cartridges. 
‘Though Mexicans are meaner than 
snakes on the ranches, and no sane 
man would trust them with the worth 
of an old shoe button, they take a dif- 
ferent line on their own ground. You 
had better keep your six-shooter untied 
until the women of the place show up, 
then take off the whole concern and 
hand it over to José’s wife, and don’t 
ask for it until you leave the next day. 
Are you loaded? Well, be off then. 
Take care of yourself, lad.”’ 

In afew minutes the old ranche was 
fading out of sight, and I was bowling 
merrily across prairie toward the Ponil, 
a Mexican village forty miles to the 
north-west on the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains. My companion was 
aswarthy youth of eighteen, with fine 
eyes, a flat nose, and a wide, ugly 
mouth. José was a thorough Mexican, 
with the manners and speech of a 
Spaniard, and the stolid taciturnity of 
an Indian; a man who would kill his 
best friend if necessity or anger 
prompted him, yet who obeyed his 
elder brother like a child, and could be 
trusted to endure any privation and 
brave any. danger for the sake of a 
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flock of sheep. Principle and duty, 
were not recognized in José’s code of 
morality, but he often made sentiment 
and feeling act as exceedingly good, 
substitutes. 

It was a warm and pleasant day, and. 
I enjoyed the complete idleness and 
rest of my position in a way which can 
scarcely be realized by any one who 
has not herded sheep for eighteen 
months. 

Oh, the eternal waik, walk, walk, day 
after day, wet or fine, cold or hot, Sun- 
day and week-day, summer and winter. 
Nothing to read, no one to talk to, 
nothing to think of but the condition 
of the sheep and the chances of a hard 
winter and dry summer; nothing to 
do but to practise with your revolver 
upon prairie dogs, and conjecture 
whether the Apaches are likely to be 
troublesome this year, and if so, 
whether your part of the settlement 
will be favored with the first raid. 

What wonder that a Western man 
begins to feel that his life is of less im- 
portance than that of the smallest lamb 
in the flock ? his life and the lives of 
others! Men who live in cities, in 
comfortable homes, and in the midst 
of social life, cannot understand the 
effect of such an existence as this. 
They turn up the whites of horror- 
struck eyes at the idea of shooting a 
man who has lied, or at killing for 
cheating at cards. They do not know 
—how should they ?— what a small 
thing it is to die, out West. A West- 
ern man never commits suicide, and 
give one a home and a wife, and he be- 
comes as careful of his personal safety 
as any one can desire. But wives are 
not plentiful in this country, and the 
bachelor without kith or kin lives with- 
out sympathy and without companion- 
ship —a state of things which drives 
the majority into excesses of the worst 
kind, and sends many a strong man 
mad. 

My partner’s words had awakened a 
certain amount of curiosity in my 
breast about the village of the Ponil. 
Not very much, because I had been 
out West too long to be roused ‘into 
vivid interest about anything less im- 
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portant than the prospect of a good 
supper or an undisturbed rest at night ; 
but I did wonder more than once, as 
we bumped and swung along, what 
sort of a reception I should meet with, 
and what my hostess would be like. 
José himself was not exactly beautiful 
to look at, he had too much Indian 
blood in him, but I had heard a differ- 
ent account of “la sefiora,’’? a staid 
matron of sixteen years of age. 

Hour after hour our good little mare 
kept up her quick, vigorous stride over 
the rolling prairie, until at four in the 
afternoon we struck a road which led 
us up along, steep hill. The air grew 
cooler every moment as we toiled up- 
wards; we were leaving the plains 
behind. I looked back over the long 
stretch of prairie we had _ traversed, 
lying brown and dry under the summer 
sun, and inwardly compared it to my 
own life, so dull and uneventful, deso- 
late and monotonous. Before us the 
dark foot hills rose grandly, range be- 
yond range, and as we travelled on, 
the road grew steeper. We were 
among the mountains now, and the 
ranche, and the sheep, and the old life 
were forty miles away. At last, turn- 
ing off upon a track which branched to 
the right of the main road, we came 
upon a most refreshing thing, a run- 
ning stream, which José pointed out to 
me as the Rio Cimmarron, on the 
banks of which, two miles further on, 
his native village stood, and our jour- 
ney came to an end. 

It seemed a short two miles, for the 
road was level again, and we spun on 
at a merry pace, at intervals meeting 
some relation of José’s, each man rais- 
ing his hat with a polite Spanish greet- 
ing which I fear was acknowledged 
very grimly by me, for beneath the 
hats I saw sharp eyes peering sus- 





piciously at my equipment ; and as we 
came in sight of the little town, and 
José whipped up the mare to enter the 
place in style, I felt a very particular 
disinclination to relinquish my trusty 
and beloved six-shooter to any sefora 
whatsoever.. But as we descended the | 
last hill, and drew up before a grey | 
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adobe dwelling, with the smallest win- 
dows and largest door I had ever 
seen, my suspicions died away, and 
gave place to a feeling which I had 
not experienced for many months. 
Grouped in the big doorway of José’s 
homestead were half-a-dozen girls — 
girls with soft brown eyes, delicate 
features, and trim little figures. The 
tallest, I should suppose, would not 
reach to the shoulder of a well-grown 
English lassie, but the proportions of 
their figures could not have been more 
perfect; and as they stood {here in 
pretty colored prints, their glossy black 
hair loosely braided and reaching to 
their waists, their eyes big with inno- 
cent curiosity, they formed as pretty a 
picture as a man’s heart could desire. 
I felt the color rush into my cheeks, 
and a queer sensation of pleasure pass 
through my whole being. Off came 
my hat, as the buggy stopped with a 
spirited jerk, and the next moment I 
was bowing with all the grace I could 
muster, which was not much, and 
offering my revolver, knife, and loaded 
belt to the little sefiora, whose dark 
eyes flashed with gratification, and who 
thanked me with a grand curtsey which 
would have become the Queen of Spain 
herself. 

Perhaps it was the pleasure of this 
exchange of civilities ; perhaps the 
approving glances which fell upon me 
from so many bright eyes had taken 
effect ; whatever the reason, I noticed 
no more cunning, inquisitive looks 
from my Mexican friends, but felt en- 
tirely at my ease, and happy. 

Presently José disappeared with his 
wife and her relations into some inner 
room, leaving me alone in the outer 
apartment with the big door. I ex- 
amined my surroundings critically, and 
as I did so, wondered more and more 
at the bright, refined appearance of 
these Mexican girls. The place was 
desperately poverty-stricken. The only 
seat in the room was a very rickety 
chair without a back; in the corner 
was a bed with a gaudy coverlet ; and 
in the centre of the apartment a small 
table, standing on three unsteady legs, 
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completed the stock of furniture. 
Everything was clean, but as this 


room, from being left in my possession, 
was evidently the principal one in the 
house, its appearance told a sad tale. 
The only ornament in the place was a 
rude crucifix of cedar wood nailed 
against the wall, upon which hung a 
rosary of colored beads. 

After an interval of ten minutes or 
so, José and his wife returned, and 
asked whether I would care to see the 
town while supper was being prepared. 
I assented willingly, and strolled away 
toward the river, followed by a miscel- 
Janeous company of Mexican children, 
ragged, healthy little urchins, who kept 
at a respectful distance, and stared 
persistently, as if a stockman in brown 
canvas overalls and grey felt hat had 
never been heard of before. I discov- 
ered afterwards that it was not my ap- 
pearance which roused their interest 
and curiosity. Any white man who 
could be polite to a Mexican sejfiora, 
was worth following, if only to see 
what strange thing he might do next. 

The village of the Ponil consisted of 
a dozen little casas, sprinkled over a 
square mile of ground, constructed of 
adobe (baked mud) similar in appear- 
ance to José’s. Each casa contained 
two rooms, in which the family lived 
and slept promiscuously. The rooms 
were very small, and the families often 
very large, but they never removed 
into bigger quarters, for there are no 
sanitary inspectors in the Ponil, and a 
Mexican loves warmth above every- 
thing when he is at home. 

The living of the village is princi- 
pally made by growing a little maize on 
the banks of the Rio Cimmarron by 
means of a primitive system of irriga- 
tion. It is done by the women and 
children, supplemented with help from 
the men in busy times. In the winter 
the men herd sheep for the ranchmen 
of the neighborhood, and were their 
earnings spent in the support of their 
families, they would be comfortable 
enough, for their wants are very sim- 
ple. Unfortunately Mexicans are invet- 
erate gamblers, and as they invariably 
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pay a visit to the nearest town upon 
completing their herding contracts, the 
poor seforas see little of their hus- 
bands’ wages. 

The sun was low in the horizon 
when I sat down with José to our 
evening meal. We demolished it in 
solitary state, waited upon by the 
sefiora’s sister, an exceedingly pretty 
girl of fourteen, with the bearing of a 
woman of four-and-twenty. It was 
nearly two years since I had enjoyed 
any ladies’ society, and I found it so 
disconcerting to have my coffee handed 
to me by a damsel who smiled roguishly 
as she performed the office, and an- 
swered in a pretty, silvery voice, when 
I thanked her, with an enchantingly 
gracious wave of the hand, that had 
I not been intensely hungry, and the 
dinner of a peculiar kind, I should 
have felt very uncomfortable indeed. 
As it was, I soon began to think more 
of the dish placed before me than of 
the seflorita who put it there. I was 
struck again with the dreadful poverty 
of these people. The meal was served 
on the three-legged table, upon a red 
cloth suspiciously like the shawl I 
had seen an hour before adorning the 
shoulders of the sefora, and consisted 
of a piece of very stale sour bread, a 
cup of black coffee, and—the contents 
of the dish. I found great difficulty, at 
first, in making out what this might be, 
but after careful examination and taste, 
discovered that it was mutton fat 
melted into a liquid condition, and 
bearing upon its surface half-a-dozen 
very small bits of meat; the whole 
being generously mixed with ‘ Chili,” 
a coarse kind of red pepper. The dish 
which contained this savory compound 
was about the size and shape of an 
ordinary slop-basin. Such was our 
evening repast after twelve hours with- 
out food. I said nothing, and did my 
best to preserve an unruffled counte- 
nance while I gulped down as much of 
the contents of the slop-basin as I 
dared, for I was sure that it was the 
best they had to offer ; but I could not 
help pondering gloomily upon the pros- 
pect for the morrow. 
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The errand that brought me to the 
Ponil was the buggy in which we had 
driven thither. José had bought it 
from my partner, but having no horse 
to convey it home, had borrowed our 
mare, which I was to ride back on the 
following day. Thus I had stilla break- 
fast to get through at the Ponil, and 
forty miles to ride afterwards under a 
burning sun. The probable nature of 
this breakfast was a serious anxiety to 
me as I ate my supper, and the meal 
was disposed of in solemn silence. 
When it was finished we adjourned to 
a grassy bank outside the house to 
smoke a quiet pipe. The sun had dis- 
appeared now, and the dusk was creep- 
ing up swiftly from the east; in less 
than an hour night would be upon us. 
I lay back at my ease, and drowsily 
watched the girls, who were sitting to- 
gether a little way off, busily sewing. 
José was with them, fingering a piece 
of stuff —presumably a new dress — 
which his wife had placed upon his 
knee for inspection. It was a pretty, 
home-like scene, and I smiled to my- 
self as I remembered the absurd hesi- 
tation I had felt at relinquishing my 
revolver. 
be more out of place in such an atmo- 
sphere as this ? 

So thinking, I turned to knock the 
ashes from my pipe, which had gone 
out, and was about to relight it, when 
my attention was caught by an odd pat- 
tering sound, the distant tramp of gal- 
loping horses. Somebody seemed to 
be in a hurry this evening. I sat up 
and called to José. He was smiling at 
the time, playfully pulling his wife’s 
hair; at my words and gesture he 
sprang to his feet with a startled look, 
and ran quickly to a place from whence 
the road to Cimmarron was visible for 
two miles. He stood there for nearly a 
minute, shading his eyes with his 
hand ; then he ran back to us, and such 
a change had passed over the man’s 
face that I stared at him in amazement. 
His lips, naturally loose, were now 
compressed into a thin blue line, his 
eyes were strangely dilated, he held a 
knife in his hand. I sprang to my 
feet, half believing that the knife was 


Revolvers! could anything. 
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meant for me. But José only touched 
my arm, and gasped between set teeth, 
pointing toward the west : — 

‘* Vacheros come — vacheros from 
Cimmarron ! ”’ 

I failed to see the point. ‘‘ Indeed, 
cowboys — well. what’s the matter ? ”’ 

José stamped and swore aloud. 

‘** Matter ! carrambas ! You no sabe ! 
Desperado cowboys these. Me know 
horses. Ah, vacheros diavolos. Va- 
mos, you’’—turning to the women, 
and still speaking in broken English 
—‘‘in casa, P’raps they no see you 
there; p’raps no. And you, sefior, 
run—run fast away,”’ pointing to the 
river. ‘*Go very smart, and cowboys 
no catch you at all.”’ 

I looked round without moving, as 
bewildered as ever. The women had 
scurried into the ranche like rabbits 
into a hole, and from two neighboring 
houses three Mexicans were tearing up 
to us at full speed, their faces as anx- 
ious as José’s. 

“What are you afraid of ?’’ I ex- 
claimed shortly, feeling strongly in- 
clined to laugh. ‘‘We are five to 
two.”’ 

José shook his head impatiently, and 
swore again. 

“Si, si, sii But we have not one 
pistol, and you are a boy. They have 
rifles, everything, and they are va- 
cheros, with much whiskey in them. 
Ah, los diavolos! You do not know, 
you know nothing.” 

The horsemen were not far away 
now, but I had not seen them yet, as 
they were riding from the west, and 
José’s house lay between us. Now, 
the Mexican, finding me_ hopelessly 
careless of my own safety, went off 
hastily to confront the visitors, followed 
by his friends. 

The men had scarcely disappeared 
round the corner of the house, when a 
solution of Joe’s panic dawned upon 
me. Mexicans have an intense dread 
of the low-class cowboy, for these 
Western bullies, the sum of whose 
education is good riding and _lasso- 
throwing, quick shooting and loud 
swearing, have no more scruple — per- 
haps a little less — in killing a Mexican 
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than a calf, and when drunk, delight 
in the committal of the most brutal 
crimes. They are not superlatively 
courageous, as a rule, but having a 
good deal of devil-may-care reckless- 
ness about them, and being perfectly 
well aware of the fear they inspire in 
the Mexican breast, they are a terrible 
scourge to the poor half-breeds. 

Let me here state, however, in paren- 
thesis, that though the mere name of 
cowboy makes a Mexican use strong 
language, the better class members of 
this interesting race of men heartily 
detest the bullying propensities of their 
brethren, and are as courteous and 
gentle-mannered a race as _ western 
America can boast. 

But I remembered now the stories 
which my partner had told me of freaks 
of ** vacheros”’ in liquor ; I thought of 
the bright-eyed little senorita, and 
words came to my lips which I will not 
repeat. What a fool I had been to 
stand gaping here! There was only 
one thing to do, and now I hadn’t left 
myself time to do that. I ran to the 
house and called. 

‘*Suenora, mio _ pistola, _ pistola, 
quick !’’ There wasa bustle inside. 
The rusty hinges of the big door 
squeaked, a litte face, pale and hag- 
gard with apprehension, and looking 
at me with great appealing eyes, 
peered out, and in another minute my 
revolver and knife were in their right 
places. AsI fastened the buckle, and 
hitched the belt into position, I heard 
the loud voices of the cowboys, thick 
in utterance, hailing José! I was just 
in time afterall. The men had stopped 
to speak to the Mexican, and listen to 
a polite expression of regret that his 
family were from home, in reply to 
which they vouchsafed a volley of 
oaths and tipsy laughter. Now came 
the jingle of spur and bridle as the 
vacheros approached the house with 
the intention of searching for them- 
selves. 

My time had come. I set my teeth, 
loosened my revolver in its sheath, 
stepped round the corner of the house, 
and came face to face with the vis- 
itors. 
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At sight of a white man they gave an 
exclamation of surprise and pulled up 
sharply. Then there was a profound 
silence. 

The position was a delicate one for 
all parties. The fingers of my right 
hand rested upon the hilt of my re- 
volver, and my eyes were fixed with 
great steadfastness upon the centre 
button of the foremost cowboy’s coat. 
It was therefore patent that I meant 
business. On the other hand, I had 
two men against me more heavily 
armed than myself, probably better 
shots, and excited with whiskey, so 
that I was not happy or confident at 
all, and not in the least inclined to be- 
gin. 

At last the man nearest to me ob- 
served in an offhand but perfectly sober 
voice : — 

*¢ Located here, captain ?”’ 

“ce Yes.” 

*¢ For the night ?”’ 

“cc Yes.”’ 

‘* Taken your own quarters ? ”’ 

‘No. Come by invitation.”’ 

* Alone ?”’ 

ce Yes.”’ 

‘So? Well, well, then I guess we’ll 
get down. Eh, Jos?”’ 

He made a movement towards slip- 
ping from his horse but his eye never 
swerved from my right hand which 
now trembled visibly. 

I bent forward slightly, and drawing 
my revolver a few inches from _ its 
sheath, laid my left hand upon the 
handle of my knife. 

‘“There’s a very decent camping 
place two miles further on,’? I said 
slowly. The cowboy hesitated, and 
turned to his companion. A few words 
passed between them, which I could 
not hear ; then my friend remarked in 
a mild and patronizing tone, without 
dismounting : — 

* Are you a buster, young man ?”’ 

“Not as a rule. But there’s not 
room for more than one white man 
in the Ponil to-night.” 

‘¢ We guess there is, though.” 

‘Then it'll be your own funeral.”’ 

Another pause. I began to find 
breathing a laborious business, and 
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made the unpleasant discovery that 
both my hands were quivering in a 
peculiar and distressing way. 

I longed for the struggle to begin, if 
it was to come at all, yet I knew that 
my only chance lay on keeping strictly 
on the defensive. 

Again the cowboy turned to his 
companion, and some communication 
passed between them which I could not 
hear. Then he settled himself in his 
saddle with a grunt, and turning his 
horse with a tranquil ‘ good-night,”’ 
paced away followed by his friend, as 
carelessly as if such had been his in- 
tention from the beginning. 

The moment that the departure of 
the cowboys became an established 
fact, I was surrounded by Mexicans all 
jabbering at once and wringing my 
hands until my arms were in danger 
of dislocation. 

It was in vain that I laughed, and 
tried to explain that if I had done less 
than help them to defend the home- 
stead, I should have been the most 
despicable coward alive. Their enthu- 
siasm was boundless, and presently I 
saw the big door wide open, and the 
sefiora and her family coming toward 
me. This made me desperate, and I 
begged fervently to be allowed to go 
to rest. A procession of all the men 
and boys in the place was then formed, 
and I was conducted with prodigious 
state to a little cabin, higher up the 
hill, where a spacious and comfortable 
bed had been prepared for me. 

I soon fell asleep, for a mattress 
stuffed with wool is softer than sheep- 
skins, of which my bed _ generally 
consisted ; but the excitement of the 
evening caused me to sleep more lightly 
than usual, and some two hours later 
a slight scraping sound outside the door 
awakened me fully. I cocked my re- 
volver and creeping stealthily to the 
door, opened it smartly. A dark object 
was lying at my feet across the thresh- 
old. It moved and became a Mexican 
rolled in a blanket. The man smiled 
when he saw me, and sat up. 

** All well, sefior. Pistola no wanted 
now. Me by door, Sancho under win- 
dow ”’ — pointing to another dark object 
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close by —‘‘ you quite safe. Bueno 
noche, sefior. Sleep well ! ”’ 

He lay down again, and re-arranged 
his blanket. I returned his salutation, 
and went back to bed. Miguel was 
right. Noman in America was safer 
than I that night. 

I did not wake again until dawn, 
when I arose from my bed with .the 
appetite of a shark. What should we 
get for breakfast? Perhaps they had 
given us short commons the night 
before so that we should the more 
appreciate a substantial meal in the 
morning. 

I was received with beaming smiles 
at the casa. That was very nice. I 
felt vaguely that had my knowledge of 
Spanish been more extensive, I might 
have enjoyed a very pleasant conversa- 
tion with the senorita. As it was, I 
could only murmur inaudibly in an- 
swer to a pretty speech she made me, 
and grin in rather a ghastly manner. 
It was a relief when she tripped away, 
and began to lay the table. My heart 
beat with excitement. First came a 
cup of coffee; that was good. The 
coffee had been excellent the evening 
before. Then came a plate, very much 
cracked in the middle, with nothing on 
it; then a piece of bread, borne in the 
senorita’s own fair fingers ; then —— 
She looked at me and smiled. What 
did this mean? Good Heavens! it 
meant that breakfast was laid, and that 
the very small cup of coffee and moder- 
ate slice of very nasty bread were all 
that I should get! I did not speak, 
but I looked at the sefiorita so severely 
that the tears sprang to her eyes, and 
she ran away. Then I sat down, and 
gloomily munched the slice of bread 
and drank the coffee. José, appar- 
ently, took his breakfast with his fam- 
ily that morning. I did not see him. 
My breakfast —if it can be called a 
breakfast — finished, I went outside to 
look for my mare. She was close by 
the door, held by a Mexican boy, and 
ready saddled. From the way her 
neck arched, and a spirited gleam in 
her eye, I judged that she had fared 
decidedly better than her master, a dis- 
covery which made me relent a little. 
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I mounted quickly, and turned to look 
for José. He had followed me from 
the inner room where he had been with 
his family during breakfast time, and 
now gripping my hand, said, with 
downcast eyes and in a husky tone, 
which made me heartily. ashamed of 
myself : — 

** Adios, sefior. We are so sad to 
feel you eat so little ; we are very, very 
poor, and have no more than bread to 
give to-day. But another time we will 
have plenty, and you can never come 
too often to La Ponil, or stay too long. 
Do not forget, I speak for all. We 
wish you well—most well. Good- 
bye.” ARTHUR PATERSON. 


From The Spectator. 
THE HEAVY BURDEN OF EMPIRE. 

IF a British government were once to 
realize to the full the extent of its diffi- 
culties and responsibilities, it must sink 
under the weight. It is only because 
the weary Titan is half blinded by ex- 
cessive toil, that she is able to bear the 
** too vast orb of her fate.”” Those are 
thoughts which cannot but strike any 
one who, for some reason or other, is 
led into a train of political speculation 
which encourages him to stand aside 
fora moment and view as a whole the 
appalling burden of empire. He then 
sees that there rest upon the shoulders 
of the Cabinet responsibilities and 
perplexities which are positively heart- 
shaking in their magnitude and inten- 
sity, and in their possibilities for good 
or evil, not merely as regards England, 
but the whole human race. Could the 
ordinary Englishman see the questions 
which a Cabinet has to face as part of 
its daily work, put side by side and cat- 
alogued, his first impulse must be to 
ask, How do these gentlemen manage 
to sleep at night, or take a holiday, or 
play golf? Their responsibilities must 
hang over them like a nightmare. Of 
course, this would be a very exag- 
gerated way of looking at the matter. 
People who have to do highly respon- 
sible things learn to do them with as 
much coolness as drinking tea. Theo- 
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retically, the head station-master at 
Waterloo ought to be grey-haired with 
worry at the thought of the confusion 
and accident he might cause by wrong 
orders. Again, a general in the field 
should be unable to smile for the 
thought of the disasters which a slip of 
memory might produce. Yet, in fact, 
station-masters and generals are just 
like other people. So with the mem- 
bers of an English Cabinet. Though 
they realize their responsibility and 
recognize the appalling difficulties of 
their task, they are not crushed by 
them, but feel instead stimulated by 
the desire to overcome them. 

But though there is no fear of a gov- 
ernment like the present succumbing 
to the intolerable weight of empire, it 
is worth while that the country should 
occasionally understand what the 
phrase, ‘* The responsibility of carry- 
ing on her Majesty’s government,” 
really means. Take the existing situ- 
ation of the empire, and see what end- 
less questions it presents, — questions 
where to give the right answer means 
safety and honor for our race; the 
wrong one, if not actually ruin and dis- 
grace, confusion and annoyance. We 
will not touch on home problems, 
though they are serious enough, but 
merely on the more pressing foreign 
and colonial difficulties which beset. the 
path of the Cabinet. To begin with, 
there is the Armenian question. The 
government is impelled by the sense of 
justice and right to force the Turks to 
stop massacring and outraging their 
Christian subjects in Asia Minor. But 
they can only reach the Turk effectively 
in co-operation with the other powers. 
But this co-operation may at any 
moment beget antagonism, and may 
raise the whole Eastern question in its 
most aggravated form. Could there be 
a stronger example of the responsibil- 
ities with which a British Cabinet is 
faced? They have to save the Chris- 
tian subjects of the sultan, yet a false 
step in doing so might plunge Europe 
into the most terrible war that the 
world has ever known—the war in 
which, to use Prince Bismarck’s grim 
phrase, the vanquished power will be 
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** bled as white as veal.’? So much for 
eastern Europe. Look at. the problems 
of Asia. The Pamirs question is still 
unsettled, and it is still possible to ask 
how far are we wise in spending the 
resources of India to resist an invasion 
which may never come, or which at 
any rate might be averted by giving 
Russia access to the sea. Go further 
east, and the responsibilities involved 
in the answers which must sooner 
or later be given to certain impend- 
ing questions increase a hundredfold. 
Tacitly, but none the less significantly, 
Japan asks us to ally ourselves with 
her in resisting the claim of Russia to 
dominate the northern Pacific and 
north-eastern Asia. Are we to move 
towards or away from that offer of 
alliance ? If we say “No” to Japan, 
we may lose a make-weight which in 
years to come might be most useful. 
If we say ‘ Yes,’”? we may destroy 
the otherwise good prospect of com- 
ing to an understanding with Russia. 
China’ by itself offers dilemma after 
dilemma. Are we to acquiesce in her 
relaspe into anarchy, or are we to in- 
terfere to save her, or again, are we 
to see her come under the tutelage of 
Russia without securing any compensa- 
tion? From the Chinese problems we 
must pass to those of the Upper 
Mekong and the evacuation of Chanta- 
boon. Will the Cabinet be justified in 
risking a war with France, in order to 
maintain our rights in the Shan State 
which includes a piece of both banks of 
the Mekong, —a place so unknown and 
remote that, till a year ago, it had 
hardly been traversed by white men? 
It would be a great responsibility to 
make war on such a subject. Yet it 
might be a greater to allow our un- 
doubted rights to be infringed by the 
French. Toa hostile power, one dare 
not yield rights, however insignificant. 
Again, have we, or have we not, a 
right to insist upon the evacuation of 
Chantaboon ; and if we have, is it 
worth while to insist on that right ? 
So much for the Far East. Let us 
turn to Africa. Here the responsibili- 
ties thicken fast. First, how are we 
to treat the Germans at the places 





where we and they are rivals, and what 
are the concessions worth making to 
secure them as active friends? That 
seems a small question when looked at 
from a distance. Observed closer, it 
will be seen to be fraught with the 
most momentous possibilities. Be- 
tween us and France the African ques- 
tions are always momentous. They 
may be put in a series of questions. 
‘* What is to be our answer as regards 
Egypt, supposing that France, or 
France and Russia demand evacua- 
tion?’ ‘What are the proper steps 
for enforcing our explicit claim to the 
valley of the Upper Nile, supposing 
that France allows those claims to be 
violated by a military expedition ?”’ 
‘* Shall we, in combination with Italy 
and the Congo State, make an advance 
against the Mahdi?’? When the gov- 
ernment has answered these questions 
they are confronted with the hardly 
less difficult problems of West Africa. 
How far are they to stand absolutely 
firm as regards French aggression on 
the Niger, and how far should they 
conciliate the French? Take, again, 
such a problem as that of Morocco. 
At any moment that may become a 
‘* live’ question, and the government 
be obliged to decide what are the in- 
terests of England in the Shereefian 
Empire, and on what terms they would 
consent to a French occupation. The 
colonial problems which are before the 
government at this moment, are only 
less serious and difficult than those of 
foreign policy. Take the South Afri- 
can problem alluded to by us elsewhere. 
The British government are confronted 
with that remanet of ill-judged magna- 
nimity, the Transvaal. How are they to 
force the Boers to recognize our suze- 
rainty in fact as well as ‘in name, and 
to give their rights to the Uitlanders, 
without doing anything to alarm the 
Dutch of the Cape or to injure the 
cause of South African unity, —a cause 
on which the well-being of the empire 
as a whole may be said to depend. 
Another colonial problem of no ordi- 
nary difficulty, though it has been little 
mentioned in the press, is that involved 
in the demands of the Canadian Parlia- 
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ment & propos of the copyright law. 
Canada wants something which would 
bring the whole system of international 
copyright to ruin. The government 
will have to oppose that demand, and 
yet not infringe the parliamentary in- 
dependence of Canada. Take another 
set of American difficulties, — those 
connected with Newfoundland. The 
people of Newfoundland have a griev- 
ance against the French which may 
any day become acute, and involve the 
question of how to be just to France 
without offending the people of New- 
foundland. Again, the whole problem 
of Newfoundland and of its relations 


with the empire is perplexed and diffi- | 


cult, and a false step may prove most 
dangerous. 

We have given this formidable cata- 
logue to show that it is not a light thing 
to govern the British Empire, not in 
any sense because we regard the task 
as beyond human powers. We know 
that itis not ; and that firm and honest- 
hearted men, who will do their best 
and fear not, can steer the ship of State 
as well now as in former times. Our 
course may be through reefs and 
shoals, but the perils of navigation 
never stopped an English ship or made 
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cowards of the captain and crew. 
Though the responsibility is great, it is 
not greater than the courage of those 
who are called to deal with the burden 
of the empire. In arecent controversy 
on the question of foreign clerks in the 
City, a London merchant wrote to ex- 
plain that German clerks were in all 
respects but one vastly superior to En- 
glish clerks. They talked more lan- 
guages, they were more regular in their 
hours, they cost half, they never grum- 
bled, they took shorter holidays, and 
worked longer, and they never drank 
or gambled, or gave any trouble. The 
one drawback was that they could not 
be induced to take responsibility, 
whereas the stupid, ill-educated, tire- 
some Englishman would, and that 
made him after all worth twice as 
much as the German. No; the failure 
to take responsibility is not the vice of 
our race, and while this is so, we need 
not fear the burden of empire becoming 
too great. Be the problems that beset 
us what they may, depend upon it there 
will always be Englishmen perfectly 
willing to assume them, and cheerfully 
and without any histrionic heroism to 
do their best in a spirit worthy of the 
occasion. 





DECLINE OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. — 
Twenty-five years have elapsed since the 
German Empire reached its highest point 
in modern history, and to the beginning of 
its decline. The success of the Franco- 
German War— which was solely due to 
the support which Germany received from 
the policy of Russia, just then sentimen- 
tally inclined — enabled the country, under 
the guidance of Prince Bismarck, to carry 
out the legal, military, and financial re- 
forms that strengthened the empire. 
These reforms were a powerful support to 
the ideal of a united nation; and only a 
long line of blunders on the part of Bis- 
marck could destroy the fruits of these re- 
forms. He destroyed the national party 
and with it the ideal at which the nation 
aimed. He acted upon the principle 
‘* Might, not Right,’’ long after the sup- 
port of the most influential party had been 
lost to the government. His maxim with 





regard to foreign nations was, ‘‘ Let them 


hate, if they but fear us.’’ He made it the 
chief task of Germany to establish brute 
force, to increase the army regardless of 
the natural consequences —the awakening 
of the suspicion of Germany’s neighbors. 
Then, in order to escape from internal 
difficulties, he would have again attacked 
France, and was only withheld from doing 
so by the czar. Instead of seeing in this 
the service of a good friend, and changing 
his policy accordingly, Bismarck conceived 
the insolent idea of forcing Russian politics 
to submit to his influence. From this time 
dates the rapid decline of Germany. Her 
internal divisions, her growing deficits, 
and faulty foreign policy have compelled 
her to seek safety in the Triple Alliance, 
since Prince Bismarck lost the confidence 
of the neighboring powers. She will with 
difficulty, if at all, get back to the high- 
road from which she has departed. 
Vjedomosti (Moscow). 











Hygienic Refrigerators. 


Patented January, 1893. 


COMPARTMENTS 
REMOVED FOR ff 
CLEANING, ETC, 


The first of the kind so constructed 
that all parts used can be removed. 


Having Entirely Separated Compartments, 


Remarkable for its saving of Ice. 


Sold by all first-class dealers in large 
cities. 
Manufactured and Sold by 


THE HYGIENIC REFRIGERATOR C0. 
35 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for Catalogue. 

















Your Stomach 
Distresses You 


after eating a hearty meal, and the 
result is a chronic case of Indiges- 
tion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, 
Dyspepsia, or a bilious attack. 


RIPAN'S TABULES 


/Eromote Digestion, Regulate the 
Stomach, Liver and Bowels, Purify 
the Blood, and are a Positive Cure for 
Constipation, Sick Headache, Bil- 
‘iousness, and all other diseases arising 
from a disordered condition of the Liv- 
er and Stomach. They act gently yet 
promptly, and perfect digestion fol- 
lows their use. 

Ripans Tabules take the place of an 
Entire Medicine Chest, and should be 
kept for use in every family. 

Price, 50 Cents abox. At Druggists 
or by mail. 

RIPANS CHEMICAL CO., 
10 SPRUCE St., NEw YORK. 























STUDY 
GERMAN 


with 
Germania, 


a magazine for the study of the Ger- 
man Language and Literature. Highly 
recommended by eminent professors 
and the press as ‘‘the best effort yet 
made to assist students of German 
and to interest them in their pure 
suit.”’ 
Subscription, $2.00 per year. 

Single copies, 20 cents, 


Germania Publishing Co. 


234-36 Congress St., Boston. 
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The Largest Manufacturers of 


i RE, HICH CRADE 


(00008 an Chocolates 


on this continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


TJINDUSTRIAL aa FOOD 


EXPOSITIONS 
In Europe and America 
CAUTION & iniationsof the labels 
and wrappers on our goods, consumers should 


make sure that our place of manufacture 


namely, Dorchester, Niass., is printed 
on each package. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Absolutely 
| ed Oe 
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WAGE Bost" Heater 





FOR WARM AIR ONLY, and the 
MAGEE COMBINATION HEATER 
here shown (for warm air and Hot Water), 
each received THE HIGHEST AWARD 
at the World’s Fair, Chicago. 

They are honestly, carefully and intelligently 
made for USE, not merely to sell, 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


The name Magee carries our Guaran- 
tee of PERFECT SATISFACTION 
with proper use. 

DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 


For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 
Hot Water Combination. 


$2, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., Boston. 
MA te E MPANY 242 Water Street, . New York, 
J 86 Lake Street, - - Chicago. 
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